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HOW TO IMPROVE THE CURRENCY. 


One of the most important questions relating to the circulation 
is to provide some mode for securing elasticity, or changes in 
the volume corresponding with the wants of business. Perfect in 
solvency, its only defect is its fixity in amount. It circulates 
everywhere; a note of an Eastern bank passing as readily on the 
Pacific slope as the note of a local institution. But its inelas- 
ticity is regarded. as a serious defect by those who undefstand 
the wants of business and the dangers springing from a sudden 
scarcity of money. This defect is regarded so serious by some 
bankers that are willing to revive the old system so far as to. 
base or rest the issues of bank notes on ordinary discounts, be- 
lieving that such a circulation would not only be well secured, 
but correspond perfectly with the wants of business. Mr. Coe, 
the former president of the American Exchange National Bank 
of New York, one of the most familiar names in American 
banking, has been a prominent advocate of this theory. 

It will not be questioned that a perfect currency should possess the 
quality of easy and quick expansion or contraction in harmony 
with a sound legitimate demand therefor, and that its redemption 
should be amply secured. It must also be admitted, notwithstand- 
ing all the excellencies of the present circulation, that it is de- 
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fective in one of these respects. There are times when a larger 
amount of money is needed, especially in the closing months of 
almost every year. Perhaps the monetary demand is becoming 
more uniform throughout the year than ‘it once was in conse- 
quence of the changing modes in production and transportation, 
nevertheless, the demand varies and there are times when the sup- 
ply is clearly inadequate. 

There are other occasions also, of an extraordinary nature, when 
an increased supply is desired. As bankers all know, their busi- 
ness is peculiar, as their deposits, or the greater portion of them, 
are payable on demand, while they are lent on time, and_ the 
problem is always present, how to meet the engagements of de- 
positors, on the one hand, and yet be able to lend their deposits, 
on the other. Of course, if they were not lent there would be 
no profit in keeping them, and depositors expect that they will 
be lent, yet with the implied understanding that they shall always 
be forthcoming whenever demanded. Now, there are times, as 
every banker knows, when extraordinary demands. occur, as was 
the case a year ago, and when it is very difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, for banks to comply. Indeed, if the demand for de- 


_ posits becomes general, it is impossible for banks to’ collect 


enough from their borrowers to respond. A perfect currency, 
therefore, is one that can be adapted to such exigencies, and the 
question is, what policy, or method, can be adopted for securing 
more elasticity to our system? There are some bankers, as we 
have remarked, who would solve the difficulty by returning to the 
old system of State bank issues; on the other hand, as we have 
shown in former articles, the dangers from the adoption of such 
a system would be greater than the evils now arising from the 
present one; and therefore it is better for all to continue it 
than to adopt the policy proposed in order to secure an elastic 
medium. | ' 

But, is it not possible to introduce some elasticity into the 
system now prevailing; cannot some change be effected and its 
excellent features be preserved? Now is the time to’ consider 
this question, when there is no extraordinary demand for money, 
and not wait until some unusual pressure exists. The expedient 
adopted a year ago, and on other occasions, was the clearing- 
house certificate, which is really a new currency possessing a lim- 
ited circulation. If these certificates had not been used, the 
banks would have had far more trouble to meet the demands of 
the situation. Notwithstanding their usefulness, it was seen that 
they only partly fulfilled the functions of a currency, and that 
something better was needed. One of the difficulties in the use 
of them was the limited monetary character they. possessed, as 
they circulated only among banking institutions. They did not 
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go into general circulation, which is the office of a true paper 
money. Notwithstanding this fact, the Government was _ inclined 
to impose a ten per cent. tax on the issuers, regarding them as 
money. This certainly would have been a serious thing for the 
issuers, and shows clearly enough that in the absence of a bet- 
ter kind of money, something should be done, if possible, to 
give these certificates a different status from ,that which they 
now possess. First of all, why could not a law be enacted either 
exempting them from taxation, or if a tax should be imposed, 
of prescribing an amount which would not make their use pro- 
hibitive as would the ten per cent. tax? We have.already re- 
minded our readers of the system in vogue in Germany, which 
provides for extraordinary issues on the payment of an extra or 
unusual tax during the period of their circulation. The effect of 
this system is, that in unusual times, when more notes are re- 
quired for business than usual, a larger number is issued and the 
tax is paid while they are in circulation. As soon, however, as 
the unusual demand for them has passed away, and the profit 
on them is diminished, they are retired until only the ordinary 
or usual issues remain in circulation. In other words, the tax is 
supposed to be high enough to prevent their continued circula- 
tion, but low enough to warrant or justify their issue during 
times of unusual demand. Thus a way is provided for increas- 
ing the volume of circulation in extraordinary times, and for re- 
tiring the excessive issues when the reasons which called them 
into existence have passed away. 
Why could not this idea be adopted with respect to the clear- 
ing-house certificates in the absence of something better in the 
way of a currency? Why could not the Government impose a 
sufficient tax on them to prevent their circulation in ordinary 
times, so that their retirement would occur as soon as the un- 
usual pressure which gave rise to them passed away? As we 
have already remarked, this is one of the most important ques- 
tions connected with banking, and now, while no unusual demand 
for money exists, something should be done to correct the evil 
that is so clearly recognized. It would seem as though a meas- 
ure of the kind indicated might be adopted with safety to the 
Government, and to all concerned, and thus the greatest evil or 
danger resulting to our currency be removed. Surely, the ques- 
tion is worthy of study by all who are interested in this ques- 
tion. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
SLOW, BUT STEADY AND GENERAL IMPROVEMENT. 


The first month of autumn has shown the usual improvement 
in business over’ the summer dullness, but, not an average vol- 
ume or activity. The reason is that the summer stagnation this 
year was so much greater and more general than usual, that the 
usual fall improvement in trade leaves a deficit still, compared 
with an average year. Yet, small favors are thankfully received 
after the past two years, and the gain is substantial and perma- 
nent, if not up to the expectations of those who thought, as 
soon as the tariff bill was out of the way we would have a 
boom. Booms don’t come that way, any more than a man can 
get out of bed and do a full day’s work, at once, after a pro- 
tracted and prostrating sickness. So it was equally idle to ex- 
pect the usual business activity this fall; and, hence the disap- 
pointment of those who looked for the first rush of demand, 
following the settlement of the tariff war, to continue. It was 
simply the accumulation of delayed orders, awaiting that event, 
to supply the immediate necessities of the people; and when 
these were filled, a lull followed, which has been regarded by 
some as a relapse into the after-panic conditions of the past 
year. But this is as erroneous, as was the idea that we were to 
have a boom. That the free purchases, following the settlement 
of the tariff, were only for immediate use, is the guarantee that 
they must soon be followed by others for immediate use not 
only, but by more, based upon a revision of prices to suit the 
new law, for future wants. Neither the merchant nor the con- 
sumer could foresee the full effect of the new tariff on prices 
until supply and demand had adjusted themselves to the new 
order of things. It is this process that has been going on 
quietly since the 28th of August; and, good progress has been 
made for one month, although not yet fully visible upon the 
surface of things. The coming month will see a further develop- 
ment in this direction, notwithstanding the disturbance of elec- 
tions, that will encourage even the grumblers and opponents of 
the change. One cannot regulate a repaired watch in a day, 
much less the more complicated mechanism of trade. But that 
improvement has begun, is solid and general, we have only to 
look at the surest index of trade, namely, the earnings of the 
railroads of the country, to which is given unusual prominence in 
this month’s review, in order to clear up the doubt upon this 
question. But regarding ocean traffic there is, unfortunately, no 
doubt, as ballast rates prevail on account of light export trade. - 
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THE MONEY MARKET 

has shown but little activity or strength; and rates though 
hardening, on time money, with a slow but steady increase in 
demand, have not advanced, because of the enormous amount of 
idle money to be employed. Hence, it must take more demand 
and greater activity than usual before it is felt and seen in 
higher rates and reduced supplies. It is this that has also de- 
ceived those who have watched the money, as well as stock mar- 
ket for indications of improved trade; for, there never was such 
a supply of money waiting for ioan or investment, in the history 
of Wall Street. Hence, the large movement of some of the 
crops, notably wheat and oats, has scarcely been felt this year in 
the money market; as less has been drawn from this city 
than usual, because interior banks have had a plethora of money 
though not so great as those of New York. Beside, the price of 
wheat has been toc. under the low panic record of last year 
and it has taken less money to move it. The same is true of 
cotton on a 6c. basis at the South, as of wheat on a 45c. basis 
at the West, from the hands of the producers. The stagnation 
on the Stock Exchange and the general lack of speculation, out- 
side of corn and provisions, has also left the demand from those 
sources less than usual. So on, through all branches of trade; 
less money by far, than usual, has been required to do the same 
business. This is seen again among manufactures with 6c. cotton 
and 10c. to 20c. wool; for, while the latter has been bought 
freely for future use, at these abnormally low prices, the past two 
months, as cotton had been before, the money required to carry 
it has been much less than ever before. With the most money 
ever before idle, therefore, it has required less than in the history 
of trade, to do the same amount of business. The same effect of 
the same cause is seen in Europe; and, it has been taken there, 
as here, for evidence of a falling off in the volume. The 7Zzmes, 
London, dispatch says upon this point: 

The tide of gold has at last turned outward for the first time this 
year. A good amount has been taken from the Bank of England for 
Germany, but the movement is probably but temporary, and has had no 
effect on rates, and the attempt of the banks to lift them has proved 
abortive. The bank reserve is reduced but a very little, and bears an 
enormous proportion to its liabilities. There is but slight appearance 
at present of stiffening rates, as is usual at this time of the year, on 
account of the general inactivity in trade. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AND RAILROAD EARNINGS, 


As the earnings of railroads, from their freight traffic, are the 
surest and quickest gauge of the general business of the whole 
country, as well as of any section, those earnings have been 
watched with greater interest the past month, than for a long 
time, to see if there is improvement and the measure of it. 
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Upon this point, the Fzmancial Chronicle says: We give this week 
fifty-seven roads which show, for the second week of September, sorne- 
what less earnings this year than last year. Generally speaking, that 
statement will be taken as an indication or measure of the degree of 
activity at present prevailing in the industries tributary to those roads 
and which the roads are sharing in. Whereas, if we could eliminate the 
passenger traffic and compare only the freight traffic, that is the business 
being done which flows directly from productive enterprises, the 1894 
returns would indicate a condition of quickened exchanges of far. larger 
proportions than they appear to do. Last yeara delegation from almost 
every community was on the road to Chicago. This was not in any de- 
gree evidence of commercial operations. The travel this year is de- 
prived of that stimulus, and consequently passerger traffic makes a 
much smaller item in the total, and yet the gross earnings fall but little 
below ‘the gross earnings of a year ago with all its World's Fair travel. 
Ag means that industrial activity is very much greater than it was in 
1893. 

As this covers only the first half of the first month, after the 
new tariff went into operation, and, before its direct effects could 
be generally felt, except in removing the tariff millstone from 
the neck of business, the above may be regarded as a satisfac- 
tory showing, and, as an earnest of still greater activity. But 
the complete returns for August'show that this improvement had 
set in before the end of the tariff struggle and in spite of it. 
The Fost’s financial article thus comments upon this fact: 

That the lowest depth of after-panic stagnation was touched in July, 
and that August was a month of decided and genuine improvement, is 
clearly shown by the railway traffic statements now appearing. Fore- 
most in interest and in significance, as usual, is the Pennsylvania’s re- 
port. The showing of this great Eastern Trunk line is remarkable. Not 
only do the net returns of its Eastern system show a gain of half'a mill- 
ion over August, 1893, but they run nearly $90,000 above the returns of 
1892, and have been exceeded in only two out of the past eight years. 
Two other circumstances merit note. One is the fact that, the Penn- 
sylvania’s gain in August net is for the first time chiefly due to actual 
and large increase in gross. The other is, that the gain in gross receipts, 
compared with last July, is nearly a million dollars. Compared with 
June or May, it is larger yet. The “ Big Four” system, whose report 
also appears to-day, has a similar comparison to make. Its August 
gross returns show a gain of $294,500 over July, its net a gain of nearly 
$223,000. Last year this road was in August an enormous gainer from 
the World’s Fair traffic; yet the net returns at hand are $16,932 larger 
than in 1893. The Reading alone makes poor comparisons in all direc- 
tions, even with the month of July. Its August report is indeed an 
unpleasant but quite truthful mirror of the anthracite situation. 


TRUNK LINE PROSPECTS BETTER THAN THE GRANGERS’. 


Since then the New York Central’s report, showing the same tend- 
ency, has been published, as well as its regular dividend declared, 
both of which were a happy surprise, after the wet blanket of 
the Rock Island statement and reduced dividend had been thrown 
on the stock market. But the latter is the worst sufferer by 
the Iowa and Nebraska short corn crop and an exceptional case, 
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unless the C., B. & Q. is in the same boat, though covered up by 
reduced expenses. This is the cloud to this silver lining, for some 
more of the Granger roads running through the corn drought 
sections where the damage has been most severe, may be similarly 
affected, although it has no doubt been exaggerated, as was the 
crop damage, owing to speculation in both Granger stocks and corn 
On this point a Chicago railway correspondent says: _ 

Railroad managers are not feeling encouraged over the prospects for 
business in the future. West of the Missouri River the grain traffic of 
the leading roads is hardly sufficient to pay running expenses, and the 
Burlington is said to have handled little over 200 cars in the last two 
weeks. The west-bound business is larger, however, with every indica- 
tion of keeping up for some time, as sales of merchandise have in- 
creased. . 

Passenger traffic is improving, and the prospects for a good business 
this fall are more favorable. There is a steady increase in travel East- 
ward, and it is expected to continue. The special excursions on Satur- 
day and Sunday are now an important factor on all the Western roads. 
Some of the Southern roads are now also working in the same direc- 
tion, as it is said that the making of special excursion rates from points 
within 200 to 250 miles from this city for $2.00 for the round trip for Sat- 
urday and Sunday is paying the roads well, and those that have not 
done so are disposed to try the experiment. Travel southward is start- 
ing in slowly, but is expected to be at least 25 per cent. larger than last 
year. | 

Prospects are that the Northwestern roads which traverse the lumber 
territory will have a good business the coming fall and winter, as lum- 
bermen are making strong efforts to sell their stock in this State and 
Indiana as the crop prospects are regarded better than in the Northwest; 
but it is hardly probable that the increased traffic this way will compen- 
sate for the loss of the Western business. f 


THE STOCK MARKET AND RAILWAY REORGANIZATIONS. 


Another of the signs of the times in Wall Street that is al- 
most certain to be regarded as indicating improvement or return- 
ing prosperity, is the success of several railway reorganization 
schemes and the promise of more that have been hanging fire 
or failed during the past year and a half. Attention has been 
called to this fact- by the recent success of the chronic bankrupt 
concern known as the New England Road, whose shareholders 
have just paid their fourth and last assessment. Another bankrupt 
company has also just completed a most difficult but successful re- 
construction. 

The Post says of these: The old Richmond Terminal wreck has been 
rebuilt by a rather remarkable effort of financial skill, and to-morrow’s 
auction sale of old treasury securities, held to perfect the title and can- 
cel the obligations, is the last step in the clearing away of the rubbish 
of insolvency. These are the solitary instances. The other bankrupt 
railways vary in their present situation from the Reading, which has a 
plan privately in hand with some chance of success, and the Toledo arid 
Ann Arbor, where six rival committees are fighting for the perquisites of 
reconstructing 300 miles of road, to the Union Pacific, which is so en- 
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meshed in Government obligations that even guesses as to its future are 
altogether hopeless. Yet the success even of one or two reorganizations 
is an important factor in the general problem, and it is true, moreover, 
that underlying conditions have altered considerably with the better 
feeling in the market. It is interesting to note, that in the two first- 
mentioned reorganizations, the advance in price of New England stock, 
since the day before the first assessment payment, has been nearly 30 
points, or 10 points more than the total cash paid in would of itself have 
added. The Richmond Terminal’s stock, allowing for the value of new 
securities acquired for the assessment, has gained in price nearly nine’ 
— more than the cash paid in. This is a most important change 
rom the situation of a few months since, when an assessment was 
hardly paid to a reorganizing committee before the stock, assessment 
on, sank back almost to its previous low level. 

This state of affairs is reflected in the stock market, for, while 
the possibility of successful reorganization has a strengthening 
effect, there are too many financial wrecks left on the Street 
which have not been cleared away and of the prospects of which 
little as yet can be said. Of these, the Atchison has still the 
most depressing effect on the minds of the public, and it es- 
pecially has driven Europe out of our market and seems likely 
to keep her out until something is done to get its offensive his- 
tory out of people’s minds. The same effect is felt here; and 
hence Wall Street and the stock market are the dullest and 
bluest places in the country. Indeed, it is a righteous judgment 
upon the Stock Exchange for allowing securities of corporations 
to be listed there, without ‘requiring them to submit regularly pub- 
lished statements to a Stock Exchange auditor, together with 
their books for verification, since the public has reason to want 
confidence in railway bookkeeping, since the Atchison scandal. 
In the eagerness of the Stock Exchange members to get business, 
no matter how, they have neglected to protect the interests of their 
patrons, the public; until, tired of being buncoed, the public has deserted 
them as they deserve; and, it is to be hoped that the public will 
not change its mind until the Stock Exchange shall change its 
present loose and irresponsible methods of doing business. It is 
this distrust of Wall Street and not of the country that keeps it 
in the rear of the procession of improvement instead of in the 
van, as in the past. 
: WHEAT PRICES AND PRODUCTION. 


Another year of depression in this trade seems before us, as 
the world’s supply still continues in excess of the demand, not- 
withstanding this year’s prices have lowered last year’s lowest 
panic record by 10 to 12c. per bushel. Cost of production had 
already been passed, in the downward course of prices a year ago, 
according to established estimates, at least for this country and 
Western Europe; yet, in face of this, the present year’s produc- 
tion, the world over, has increased 72,000,000 bushels over the 
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average of the previous three years, which showed a greater in- 
crease than for the preceding three years, or than for the past 
13 years, during which the great decline in prices of wheat has 
occurred. | 

The Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin prints the 
following figures, based upon the world’s crops for the past twelve 
years, according to the tables of Dornbusch, the recognized English 
crop authority : 

“With a normal increase of about 4 million quarters of wheat annually 
the world’s crop has been steadily increasing since the great decline in 

rices began early in the eighties; but this increase has been more rapid 
in the last half of the last Sechte than in the first, notwithstanding the 
greatest decline has occurred in the last half. The three years ending 
1884 averaged 266% million quarters; the three ending 1887, 269% 
million, or 3 million increase ; 1890, 27424 million quarters, or 5% mill- 
ion increase ; 1893, 299 million quarters, or 24% million increase, while 
this year’s estimate makes 9 million quarters over the average of the 
last 3 years.” 

But even these figures do not tell the whole story; for, they 
are based upon the various Government official crop estimates of 
the producing countries, which, as shown in our last month's 
article, are at least 100 million too low this year, if not 150 
million, in the case of the United States, whose crop of last 
year turned out nearly or quite 100 million bushels in excess of 
the Agricultural Bureau’s estimate of a year ago. Yet this year’s 
world’s crop is estimated by the same authority to be 26,500,000 
quarters, Or 212,000,000 bushels in excess of the world’s annual con- 
sumption for food and seed, which must be carried over into an- 
other crop, in addition to stocks in reserve and surplus of last 
crop, estimated at 50,000,000 quarters or 400,000,000 bushels, 
from the three previous crops; the world’s surplus reserves having 
been about used up in the short crop year of 1890. Nor is this 
all; the new crop of Argentine for January-February shipment is 
being already offered in London, at a discount under present bot- 
tom record prices there, of but little over 18 shillings per quarter 
for native English wheats. What the end will be, who can foresee? 


THE FUTURE OF WHEAT. 


This is a bad outlook in the near future for American farmers 
and our agricultural interests, which we have hitherto regarded as 
the source of our National prosperity. But it is an unalloyed 
blessing to the great majority of our people who are consumers: 
Herein also lies the foundation, together with cheaper raw material, 
of our future manufacturing supremacy over Europe, upon which 
we must soon depend for our nation’s prosperity, instead of upon 
her producers of food, feed, and raw materials. In the meantime, 
however, it reduces the value of our exports, and the balance of 
trade in our favor. 
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As stated above, these estimates are based on official Govern- 
ment crop reports or estimates, which are notoriously and persist- 
ently gross underestimates in our own country. The same interest 
would lead other surplus, or exporting countries, no doubt, in the 
same direction, unless their interest should be greater to make a 
good financial showing, on which to float European loans, which 
none of these countries have been offering for two years or more. 
Hence it is safe to suppose that their surplus is above the fore- 
going estimates, though not as much as our own is admitted to 
be by the best, conservative authority in this country—the Cin- 
cinnati Price Current. On the other hand, the importing countries 
of Western Europe are interested to make their crops appear as 
large as possible, which would in part offset the surplus under- 
estimates, in the foregoing figures. The great capitalists in the 
trade here, and in Chicago, who bulled wheat all last year, because it 
“could not be produced for the prices it was selling at.” have 
lost their courage and faith in the future of wheat with their 
money, and dare not now buy it at 10 to 15c. per bushel, less 
than they jumped at it, after the panic last year. Meantime 
Europe is an indifferent buyer at these prices, as she has got tired 
of “filling up her depleted reserves at low prices,” as they seem to 
get depleted no more, and she is only buying our magnificent 
quality of new crop to mix with her native wheats, which, owing 
to a wet harvest in England and France, are too damp to grind 
alone. This is the only advantage we have this year, as our crop 
was so fine that we have no poor wheat even for feeding, for which 
a large amount is being used, while the scarcity of old crop corn 
is still holding its price at, or above that of wheat. But the new 
crop of the former has matured early and will be in market earlier 
than usual, and nearly, if not a full average crop, and prices must 
drop back to their natural level below wheat, so soon as the move- 
ment becomes general, as has lately been the case in oats, which, 
under similar circumstances, were above the price of corn two 
months ago or more; for, every week since the drought West was 
broken, has shown rapid improvement in corn as well as in pas- 
turage, while the drought damage is proving much less than expected 
where harvesting of corn has begun. Hence, after a little, this new 
demand for wheat will cease and consumption and prices of both 
become normal by the end of 1894. 

THE BULL MOVEMENT IN CORN AND PROVISIONS 
has been based almost wholly upon the Government report of a 
billion one hundred million corn crop; which, though now dis- 
credited by the trade, had afforded the cliques in Chicago the 
excuse needed, to force the prices of these products to a ridiculous 
height, compared with those of flour and wheat and other food 
and feed products. This was made possible, on account of the 
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small surplus of old crop of corn and hog products left over, and 
the comparative scarcity of spot stocks, which the cliques bought 
up and held off the market, or at fictitious prices, until they suc- 
ceeded in scaring in the short interest in both, which had increased 
on the advance, beside being large to start with, on the July pros- 
pects of a corn crop nearer three billion than two, which was the 
largest previous crop ever raised. It was this that ran corn nearly 
Ioc. over the price of wheat, a thing unprecedented in the history 
of the grain trade. Instead, however, of accounting for it on the 
scarcity of old crop, the public took the cliques and the Agricul- 
tural Bureau at their word, and went to buying next crop options 
of both corn and hog products; and, with the manipulations of 
these cliques, ran prices of both out of all reason, even had the 
corn crop been as short as the Government report of September 
1oth made it. At these prices the cliques unloaded on the public, 
which got inveigled into these markets, though not into rail- 
way stocks, since when prices have been steadily dropping in both 
markets, and have only been kept from a heavy break by the 
support of the cliques, though the new crop of neither hogs nor 
corn has yet begun to move, it being too early. The millions 
likely to be lost, on this year’s Government crop reports, by the 
people of this country, is likely to be greater than last year, 
while their losses have only begun to be counted, if trade 
opinion and the latest and most reliable reports of the corn and . 
hog crops are reliable. Of the latter there is little doubt, as the 
Price Current, which is always low enough, now admits a billion 
five hundred million corn crop, with later improved conditions; 
while trade estimates run as high as_ 1,700,000,000, which is an 
average crop, with good feed crops in Europe, and a poor export 
demand for ours in prospect this year, against an abnormally large 
one last, on short feed crops there. 


THE COTTON SUPPLY AND SITUATION, 


Like wheat, cotton continues to be produced in excess of the 
world’s requirements, year after year, in face of a steadily declin- 
ing market, and of the lowest prices on record. With prospects 
of the largest crop ever raised in the United States, or over nine 
million bales, prices of this staple have practically reached a 6c. 
basis, without any material stimulation of demand, either legitimate 
or speculative, for investment or higher prices. The reason is that 
a large surplus has been carried over from last crop, estimated at 
from three to four million bales in the world’s supply, which, with 
this crop, will give a total world’s supply, for the coming year, of 
twelve to thirteen million bales. At the same time the world’s 
annual consumption is from eight to nine million bales, according 
to the times, which will leave another surplus; to be carried over 
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into next year’s crop, of four million bales again. As in wheat, there 
is too much; and, the present prices, though regarded as abnormal, 
offer no inducement to buyers, as there seems to be no tendency 
as yet to reduce the world’s production, even at what were once 
regarded as ruinous prices, while this is the only thing that can 
permanently raise the present low level of values. On the other 
hand, this huge supply has weighed upon the market so long, 
together with the general stagnation and depression, that the new 
crop basis of prices is believed to have been discounted, and that 
any improvement in consumption or general business will help the 
market. 
IRON AND COAL TRADE PROSPECTS. 


While the general condition of the iron trade is still far from 
active, or even satisfactory, there are straws which show the wind 
of improvement to be blowing in that direction, though gentle 
breezes only have yet struck any branch of it. The following dis- 
patch from Chicago is more encouraging than, expected from that 
place, in view of its being the center of the blue talk in rail- 
road circles, though it may be accounted for in the belief that 
some of their managers have been short of their own stocks in 
Wall Street, as well as long of corn on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. This dispatch from a well-posted railway correspondent to 
his paper here, says: 

Despite the poor prospects for business in the West, the leading West- 
ern roads have within the past two weeks bought about 10,000 tons of 
steel rails, one road taking 5,000, and another 3,000 tons, which are the 
largest purchases made in many months, and have enabled the Illinois 
Steel Company to secure sufficient orders to keep their rail mills busy 
until December. This fact is regarded as important, as it shows that 
confidence is returning faster than was expected. 


In other branches of the trade there is also an improvement in 
demand, though no general activity, while the supply is still enough 
in excess Of current requirements to give the buyer, in most cases, 
the advantage, as there is no disposition to anticipate future 


- wants. 





The coal trade is in its chronic state of overproduction at this 
season of the year: and although the schedule prices have not 
been changed, the market price has been altogether another thing, 
as secret rate-cutting, like that of railroads, makes prices very > 
uncertain, in the competition between agents to get dealers’ orders. 
At all events, the retail price of domestic sizes is nearly $1 less 
than a year ago. These conditions are reflected in the stock mar- 
ket, and in the statement of earnings of the Reading, the Jersey 
Central, and even the Erie, whose coal business is enough to more 
than offset its improvement in Trunk line traffic. 

H. A. PIERCE. 
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The Annual Convention of the American Bankers’ Association.— 
The annual convention which is to be held at Baltimore on the 
1oth and 11th of October, it is believed, will have a much larger 
attendance than any convention for several years. Of one thing 
all will be assured, the Baltimore bankers will make the occasion 
a most enjoyable one. Of late years bankers have been inclined 
to give the meetings “the go by,” partly because business has 
required their presence; but this year business happily is not in 
the way. Of course, the autumn is regarded as less favorable 
for such meetings than almost any other time, yet it has always 
been found difficult to fix on any other. One of the reasons for 
the slim attendance has been the aimlessness of the association. 
It did not seem to be worth the while to go a long way and 
spend two or three days to attend a gathering having nothing to 
do. But if the association of late years has drifted like a dis- 
abled, rudderless ship it cannot be said there was nothing for the 
association to do, for in truth there are many things that are within 
its province which it might have accomplished. Again and again we 
have referred to the revision of our commercial laws, especially 
those relating to negotiable paper. Every banker thinks that 
there ought to be more uniformity in the rules relating to ne- 
gotiable paper, and the association is the most fit body in the 
world for uridertaking the work of unifying them. There was a 
committee appointed on this subject several years ago, but the 
only report ever made was that of “progress.” The association 
might, however, attempt to effect specific changes in the law, like 
the protesting of notes, notifying indorsers, etc., and this would 
not ‘be difficult or impossible. Mr. Van Slyke, president of the 
First National Bank of Madison, Wisconsin, one of the best known 
bankers in the country, and who probably has never neglected to 
attend a single convention, started a movement for abolishing 
days of grace, and the ease with which this antiquated custom 
has been abolished ought to encourage the association to attempt 
something more in the same direction. It is hoped that the 
bankers will find it convenient to attend very generally this year, 
and that the convention will accomplish enough to repay them 
for going. 





Free Silver.—The platform adopted by the Democratic conven- 
tion in Ohio contains a resolution relating to free silver, which 
it is supposed will be incorporated in other platforms. It would . 
seem, therefore, that the old paper money question is once more 
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to be agitated, for free silver is nothing but a cheaper or poorer 
money than that now existing. In almost every country there is 
a party who believe in cheap money, composed of those who 
have been disappointed in business,.or who are heavily in debt, 
or who believe that by thus cheapening the value of money it 
will be easier for them to discharge their burdens. From a 
political point. of view, doubtless the leaders have no real heart 
in this question. They have introduced this plank because they 
believe it will find favor with the people. If the verdict in 
November shows that it has many supporters, doubtless it will be 
a prominent question in the next presidential contest. On the 
other hand, if the public sentiment is not so strong as the 
political leaders imagine, it may find no place at all. Perhaps it 
is well to give the question a preliminary trial in the elections 
this year. Surely, if the issue is now raised and the leaders are 
disappointed over the result, the question may be settled for some 
time, though, of course, not permanently, so long as there are people 
in the world who either do not understand the principles of 
money, or if they do are regardless of them. 





Costly Bank Buildings—The New York Sun has declared that 
the most unprofitable and unproductive buildings in New York 
devoted to business uses, are the structures built by the large 
savings banks. The National banks and insurance companies 
within a few years have erected mammoth buildings, but chiefly 
for profit. In other words, their buildings have been regarded 
as desirable investments. But this cannot be said with respect 
to some of the savings bank buildings in New York City. Thus 
the. new white marble building of the Bank for Savings, covers 
one of the most valuable sites in New York, yet has been con- 
structed without reference to any revenue. It is so with the Dry 
Dock Bank Building on the Bowery, the Greenwich Bank Build- 
ing on Sixth avenue and Sixteenth street, and with the new sav- 
ings bank buildings generally. The reason why a different rule 
prevails among savings banks is this: “There are no stockholders 
in savings barks. All that remains over after the payment of | 
the customary interest to the depositors, goes in what is called 
the surplus fund. It is not divided among those who conduct 
the bank. There is no outlet for it. The accumulations of 
years become finally a sort of guarantee fund for the depositors, 
but as they are never so divided the practice has become general 
among the older banks to put the money into a new building, with 
no reference to increasing the surplus.” How great these surplus 
funds are, recent figures show. At the beginning of the present 
year, the Bowery Savings Bank had an unused surplus of $8,500,- 
000; the Bank for Savings, or “Italian Bank,” as it has come to 
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be called, had $6,500,009; the Seamen’s Bank had $7,000,000; the 
New York Savings Bank, at Eighth avenue and Fourteenth street, 
$1,909,000; the Manhattan Bank, $1,000,000; the Citizens’ Savings 
Bank, $1,300,000; the Dry Dock Bank, $1,700,000; the German 
Savings Bank, $3,000,000, and the Emigrant Savings Bank, $7,000,- 
ooo. It is a fact not everywhere known that New York savings 
banks do not invite deposits of large amounts of money, and 
they pay a smaller rate of interest for sums in excess of $1,000 
than on amounts of less than that figure. They keep a special 
record of depositors having more than $3,000 to their credit. 
This is the record of such fortunate persons in each bank: Fifth 
Avenue Savings Bank, 3; Bank for Savings, 40; Bowery Bank, 
8; Broadway Savings Bank, 29; Citizens’ Savings Bank, 1; Dry 
Dock Bank, 8; East River Bank, 10; Excelsior Bank, 18; Frank- 
lin Savings Bank, 44; German Savings Bank, 7; Harlem Savings 
Bank, 91; Manhattan Savings Bank, 1; Metropolitan Savings 
Bank, 1; ‘New York Savings Bank, 1; Seamen’s Savings Bank, 
15, and West Side Savings Bank, 10. The Greenwich Savings 
Bank has 480. These great buildings, of course, are a kind of 
monument to those concerned in their construction, but other- 
wise, they have not the merit even of advertising mediums, as 
savings banks have no occasion to advertise their business. We 
recall that several years ago two life insurance companies in a 
neighboring State erected large buildings as substitutes for the 
cheap and unpretentious structures which they had formerly oc- 
cupied. One of the consequences was that the members of the 
Legislature began to inquire more minutely into their management, 
and concluded that if they could afford to erect such great build- 
ings, they certainly could afford to pay more taxes to the State, 
and the outcome of their architectural enterprises was the imposi- 
tion of a State tax which they have been compelled to pay to 
this, day. Added to their original cost, they are indeed enor- 
mously costly structures. Very likely the outcome of erecting 
such costly savings bank buildings in New York may be to draw 
the attention of the Legislatures more to their ways and methods, 
and in the end some other additional burden may be put on 
them which cannot easily be borne. 





State Warrants as Currency.—The Treasury Department has in- 
stituted proceedings against the Governor and other officers of 
Mississippi to punish them for circulating State warrants as cur- 
rency. The proceeding is founded on a criminal statute which 
forbids the circulation of anything possessing the similitude of notes 
authorized by the United States. There is a provision in the 
constitution of the United States that no State shall emit bills 
of credit, and if the Mississippi officials have been guilty of any 
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legal infraction one would suppose it is this. If the warrants are 
bills of credit, and surely their authors intended they should be, 
then their action is a violation of the federal constitution, whether 
they look like United States notes or any other kind of notes. 
On the other hand, if such obligations may be lawfully issued by 
a State, the fact that they are employed as currency is nothing 
against them, as they are not a legal tender in payment of debts. 
Under the constitution Congress has power ‘to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof, and to provide for the punishment of 
counterfeiting the securities and current coin of the United States. 
Congress also has power to issue notes and make them a legal 
tender, but the question has never been decided that the issue of 
notes is an exclusive privilege of the United States Government. 
Notes have ceased to be issued by banks under State authority 
for the well known reason that Congress has imposed a ten per 
cent. tax on such issues, which in effect is prohibitory. The notes, 
or warrants, or certificates issued by Mississippi are not subject to 
this tax, but it is proposed to prosecute those who issued them, 
as counterfeiters of the securities of the United States. The 
prosecution is not based on a very solid foundation and it is be- 
lieved that it will not succeed. 





The World’s Gold Production.—The diminished use of silver in 
this country as money has affected its value to such a degree 
that many of the silver mines have been closed, and the miners, 
in many cases, have turned their attention to gold production. 
It is gratifying to learn from the Director of the Mint, and 
other sources, that. the gold production of the world has _ in- 
creased, and, indeed, has reached a figure exceeding that of any 
previous period in the history of gold production. The increase 
in the United States is one of the consequences of repealing the 
law providing for the purchase of silver by the National Govern- 
ment. The increased output has been considerable, and is likely 
to be still larger at an early day, as the law in California, which 
prohibited hydraulic mining, has been so repealed or modified that 
the industry is reviving in that State. The largest increase, how- 
ever, has been in South Africa. Evidently the gold-bearing rocks 
of that country are of great extent, and while not very rich, yet 
with the improved methods of mining there is every reason to 
believe that South Africa will, perhaps, take the first rank among 
the gold-producing countries of the world. Quite recently some 
new discoveries have been made in Western Australia, showing 
the existence of gold in very large quantities. Notwithstanding 
the great difficulties in working them in consequence of a lack 
of water, great heat, etc., these will probably be overcome and 
Australia may still continue to hold its prominent place among 
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the gold-producing countries of the world. We have reprinted 
elsewhere a considerable portion of an article that appeared in a 
recent issue of the New York LZvening Post which will doubtless 
interest our readers. Every effort should be made to stimulate 
the production of gold, and we have no doubt that the increase 
reported during the last year is inconsiderable compared with 
that which may be expected in the years to come. The improve- 
ments in the methods of quartz mining are so great that even 
gold-bearing rocks that would have been unprofitable a few years 


ago to crush can now be worked with profit. 
‘ 





Crop Reporting.—For several months the newspapers have had 
much to say concerning the inaccuracy of the returns furnished 
by the statistician of the agriculture department at Washington. 
One thing is certain, that the returns obtained from different 
sources have varied greatly. The belief is that those from whom 
the statistician has obtained returns have fooled him. It is 
asserted that the statistician has depended largely on persons 
who were interested in reporting figures below the true ones for 
the purpose of influencing prices. No one questions the honesty 
of the statistician, but suppose that he has been misled by his 
informants. At all events, the inaccuracies have been so great 
that. others have been led to make investigations. One of the 
latest is by the First National Bank of Chicago. It is believed 
that the sources from which the information has been obtained 
are more trustworthy than those of the National statistician. The 
First National Bank obtained statistics from bankers in the farm- 
ing sections, who are, of course, less directly interested in 
falsifying the returns than the farmers themselves. But the ques- 
tion may be asked, what reason exists for obtaining such _ infor- 
mation by the Government at any time? If, on the other hand, 
it is within the province of’ a National officer to collect annual 
statistics concerning the production of wheat, corn, cotton, etc., 
why should not this duty cover, or be extended, over the entire 
field of production? Is there any good reason why the functions 
should be limited to certain grains or products of the earth? 
We can discover no reason why a line should be drawn between 
a few of the products of the earth and other products. It is 
true that various agencies exist for collecting annually, or at other 
stated periods, the results of human effort, and such work is 
doubtless very useful and certainly is desired by the people, but 
we again repeat that there is no reason for limiting the action 
of the Government to a few products. Either the scope of the 
National statistician should be broadened to include all, or else 
the office should be abolished. Surely, at present his work is 
quite useless. On the other hand, if the scope of the office was 
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thus broadened doubtless the machinery for collecting the results 
would be far more efficient than that which now exists. It is 
plain, therefore, that either one policy or the other should be 
adopted, and an end put to the present farce. 





_—_— == 


DEPOSITS. 


There are two kinds of deposits, general and special. The rela- 
tionship between a bank and an ordinary or general depositor is 
that of debtor and creditor; nor does the payment of interest 
thereon change the relationship. As the bank must return the 
deposit, no question of liability for safe keeping can arise. (/P2z¢és- 
burgh Nat. Bank v. McMurray, 98 Pa. 538; Farmers & Mechanics’ 
Bank v. King, 57 Pa. 202.*) 

Special deposits are also of two kinds; one kind consisting of 
money, and the other of stocks, bonds and other obligations. 
The deposits of money are for a specified period and usually 
bear interest, and the same rule of liability applies to their safe 
keeping as to general deposits. A bank, therefore, cannot set up 
the fraud of its own officers as an answer to a demand for their 
repayment. (Steckel v. First Nat. Bank, 93 Pa. 376; Zéegler v. 
First Nat. Bank, 93 Pa. 393; Resh v. First Nat. Bank, 93 Pa. 
409.) This rule though does not apply to the keeping of the 
other kind of special deposits. Occasionally they are lost, and 
then the question arises, is the bank responsible for their loss, 
or must this -be borne by the depositor ? 

First—If they are kept with the bank’s knowledge and without 
a reward, it is responsible for their loss only when this happens 
through gross neglect, which must be proved. (Bank v. Rex, 89 
Pa. 308; DeHaven v. Kensington Nat. Bank, 81 Pa. 95; Comp v. 
Carlisle Deposit Bank, 94 Pa. 409.) And if a bank takes the 
same care of such deposits as of its own, the presumption of gross 
negligence is ordinarily repelled. The desire to preserve one’s 
own property from loss from-any cause is so universal that the 


* An interest-bearing time deposit is not a deposit within the meaning of 
the Act of May 13, 1876, relating to deposits, but is a loan. ‘The term 
deposit is confined to money placed within a bank, to be drawn upon, or 
used by the depositor at pleasure, or call, upon the presentation of his check.” 
State Bank of Lock Haven’s Case, 13 Pa. C. C. 433. And when a bank is 
prohibited by its charter from paying interest on deposits, but is permitted to 
borrow money, it must be presumed that the institution, in issuing interest- 
bearing time certificates of deposits, was acting within the terms of its charter,.. 
and not in direct violation of it. /6. Frankenfield's Appeal, 11 W. N. 373; 
Baer’s Appeal, 127 Pa. 360. Depositors in a bank chartered under the above 
act are preferred creditors, and must be paid in full in preference to other 
creditors. 0. 
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mind rests with satisfaction on the evidence which shows the same 
care of bailed property which the bailee took to save his own, 
unless he was grossly negligent in caring for both; when this 
happens he is not excused, but is held answerable. (First Nai. 
Bank v. Graham, 79 Pa. 106 s. c., affirmed or reversed, 100 U. S. 
699; Loyd v. West Branch Bank, 3 H. 176; Scott v. National 
Bank, 72 Pa. 471; Lancaster Co. Bank v. Smith, 62 Pa. 54.) In 
Tompkins v. Saltmarsh (14 S. & R. 275), Mr. Justice Duncan 
remarked, in delivering the opinion of the Court: “ Where one 
undertakes to perform a gratuitous act, from which he is to re- 
ceive no benefit, and the benefit is to accrue solely to the bailor, 
the bailee is liable only for gross negligence—dolo proximus-—-a 
practice equal to a fraud.” But is the rule thus established by 
the Supreme Court free from criticism? In the first place, is it 
true that the bank is ever a gratuitous bailee? Is not some 
reward or return, directly or indirectly, expected, either at that 
time or in the future? A bank does many things without any 
present reward, expecting to gain some return ultimately. Banks 
often collect checks for nothing, give drafts on other places for 
par, and many other acts, expecting to win the good opinion of 
those for whom these things are done, and ultimately to get in 
return some profitable business. One of the things is the taking 
of deposits for safe keeping. Ought not a bank, therefore, to be 
required to take the same care of them as of its own; and, 
in truth, is not this always done? The cases in which this 
is not, through the fault of some officer or employe of the 
bank, are very rarely, indeed, those of negligence, but of fraud or 
theft. . 

Second—If they are taken by the cashier without the knowledge 
of the bank directors, then the act is his own, and the bank is 
not responsible for their loss; but if they have knowledge and 
acquiesce in his taking of them, then his act becomes that of 
the bank. (First Nat. Bank v. Graham, 79 Pa. 106; Steffe v. Bank, 
22 Pitts. L. J. 157.) In Comp v. Carlisle Deposit Bank (94 Pa. 409), 
the depositor took a receipt from the cashier for his bonds that they 
were received “for deposit in the vault of this bank at the risk of 
_ the depositor.” The directors had no knowledge that the bonds 
were left at the bank by the cashier’s request, as the depositor 
claimed; bonds were thus received for safe keeping without com- 
pensation, there was no negligence shown in keeping them, and the 
bank was declared to be not liable for their loss. 

Third—But if such deposits are received by a bank officer on 
his own responsibility, and they are fraudulently pledged for a debt 
of the bank, it is responsible, for it cannot retain the fruit of his 
crime, and repudiate his act. (Hughes v. First Nat. Bank, 10 Pa, 
428.) And if a depositor is ignorant of the officer’s act, the Statute 
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of Limitations barring his recovery does not begin to run against 
him until his discovery of the fraud. (/6.) Nor will the law pre- 
sume of notice of the fraud from external circumstances, which 
may have been sufficient to put a prudent man on inquiry. (Jd.) 

Fourth—If a deposit be made with the officer of a bank, and not 
with the bank itself, the depositor cannot recover from the bank. 
(First Nat. Bank v. Williams, 100 Pa. 123.) 

Prima facie a deposit belongs to the person in whose name the 
money is deposited, and a bank is justified in paying it to him 
unless a notice has been received that it is claimed by another. 
(First Nat: Bank v. Bache, 213; Farmers &* Mechanics Bank v. 
King, 57 Pa. 202.) Indeed, in the absence of any claim by the 
real owner, the bank cannot dispute the depositor’s right to the 
deposit, and must honor his check. (First Nat. Bank v. Mason, 95 
Pa. 113; Hemphill v. Yerkes, 132 Pa. 545.) And if a depositor 
opens an account as agent without disclosing his principal’s name, 
the money belongs to the depositor. (Cztézens’ Nat. Bank v. Alex- 
ander, 120 Pa. 476; Patterson v. Marine Nat. Bank, 130 Pa. 419.) 
Or if the word “assignee” is added to the depositor’s name, the 
fund is not thereby ear-marked, and given an identity which it 
would not otherwise have had. (Laubach v. Letbert, 87 Pa. 55.) 
And in such cases, therefore, the bank cannot pay it .to another 
without proving that it belongs to him. (Cé¢ézens’ Nat. Bank v. 
Alexander, 120 Pa. 476; Patterson v. Marine Nat. Bank, 130 Pa. 
419.) But if another can show that it belongs to him, or his 
creditors can show this, its payment may be stopped on giving 
proper notice to the bank by the claimant. Of course, the burden 
of proof is on him to prove his title thereto. (First Nat. Bank 
v. Mason, 95 Pa. 113, 117; Harrisburg Bank v. Tyler, 3 W. & 
S. 375; Frazier v. Erte Bank, 8 W. & S. 18; Jackson v. Bank, 10 
Pa. 61; Bank v. Jones, 42 Pa. 541; Stair v. York Nat. Bank, 55 
Pa. 364; Arnold v. Macungie Sav. Bank, 71 Pa. 290; Egbert v. 
Payne, 99 Pa. 239; Farmers & Mechanics Bank v. Kinz, 57 Pa. 
202; Hemphill v. Yerkes, 132 Pa. 545; Bank v. Macalester, 9 Pa. 
475.) 

When the deposit is claimed by two or more persons the bank 
must be regarded as a mere stockholder and may demand indem- 
nity before paying it. (Stair v. York Nat. Bank, 55 Pa. 364.) And 
when notice has been given accompanied with proper indemnity 
a bank will pay at its own risk. (First Nat. Bank v. Bache, 71 
Pa. 213; Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank v. King, 57 Pa. 202.) Thus, 
B. employed S. to take timber from his land, but was to have a 
lien thereon for the value of it. S., however, sold the timber and 
received a note in his own name, which was collected. A bank 
B. gave notice to the bank that the money belonged to him and 
not to pay it to S., and indemnified the institution. Neverthe- 
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less, the bank paid S. This it ought not to have done. (First 
Nat. Bank v. Bache, 71 Pa. 213.) In another case H. deposited in 
a bank the proceeds of an excursion to the credit of himself and 
two others, as “trustees of Post 13, G. A. R.” The bank paid 
the deposit to him after notice by the Post not to do so. In a 
suit by the Post against the bank, the evidence of ownership of 
the deposit was conflicting. Prima facte it belonged to the Post, 
and the burden of proof was on the bank to show that the 
money belonged to H. When on the stand he was asked: “Did 
you receive one-half of the profits of the excursion, a portion of 
which is the amount in dispute, and had you proposed before the 
Grand Army of the Republic that they should have one-half of 
the profits?” It was decided that this was a pertinent question 
touching the ownership of the fund. (Arnold v. Macungie Sav. 
Bank, 71 Pa. 290.) 

The depositing of money by a person as an agent for another 
creates no presumption that he is an agent to withdraw the same. 
(Fletcher v. Integrity Title Ins. Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 31 W. 
N. 504; Kerr v. People’s Bank, 158 Pa. 305.) And if money is 
deposited to the credit of A., attorney for B., neither the bank 
nor A. can deny B.’s ownership; but if the money belongs to a 
third person, on giving notice of his claim to A. and the bank 
he can recover it if his right thereto is established. (Burger v. 
Burger, 135 Pa. 499; Citizens’ Nat. Bank v. Alexander, 120 Pa. 
476; First Nat. Bank v. Mason, 95 Pa. 113.) Without proof of 
fraud adeposit in the name of a third person is prima facie in 
payment of a debt due to him, and his ownership will prevail over 
that of all persons. (Ferry v. McKenna, 9 Pa. C. C. 17.) Ifa 
bank in receiving money for A. is informed that the deposit is 
made for B., and that the money belongs to him, and opens the 
account with B., but permits A. to sign B.’s name on the signa- 
ture-book and makes no communication to B., it is nevertheless 
liable to him if A. is allowed to withdraw the money, although 
A. signs B.’s name to the check. (Fletcher v. Integrity Title Ins. 
Trust & Safe Deposit Co, 31 W. N. 503.) Nor is the bank’s 
liability altered after paying several checks by permitting A. to 
alter the signature on the checks, and to change the signature in 
the signature-book to “A., trustee for B.” 

When a bank has notice of the ownership of a deposit from 
the principal, it cannot be taken by the agent’s creditor, or by 
any other person intending to make a wrongful use of the same. 
A bank issued its own check at the request of Gray, and it was 
charged to Gray’s account. He was the agent of Frankish, and 
had on deposit at the time more than the amount of the check. 
Frankish afterward informed the cashier of the bank of Gray’s 
unfaithfulness and desired that he would not pay the check men- 
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tioned if presented by one of three persons, naming them. The 
cashier, while willing to do anything he could to protect Frank- 
ish, nevertheless paid the check to one of the three persons on 
his affidavit that he was the holder for a consideration. Frankish 
sued the bank to recover, and the jury returned a verdict in his 
favor, which, except “for a single error,” said the higher court, 
“might have stood.” The judge who charged the jury had. said: 
“If you. believe the testimony in regard to Gray’s transactions then 
the burden of proof is on the bank to show that they did 
pay the money over to a bona fide holder for value.” “ This,” 
said the Supreme Court, when reviewing the case, “ was laying a 
burden on the bank it was not entitled to bear. The check in 
question was the bank’s own check, that is, it was issued by the 
cashier at the request of Mr. Gray, against whose account it was 
charged. The check was strictly commercial paper and every 
holder is presumed to be a holder for value. Does the mere fact 
that the bank had been informed by Frankish of Gray’s fraud, 
and of his suspicions that Howells was in collusion with him, ac- 
companied with a request not to pay the money to Howells, 
change the burden of proof? It is sufficient to say there was 
not enough in the case to throw upon the bank the burden of 
showing the Jona fides of Howells’ holding. It had a right to 
rely upon the presumption in his favor. The burden of showing 
that Howells was not a Jona fide holder rests upon those who 
assert it.” (Penn Bank v. Frankish, 91 Pa. 339.) 

In like manner when a principal asserts his right to a deposit 
before its payment, and gives notice of his ownership and un- 
willingness that the money should be paid to the agent, his right 
thereto ceases. (farmers &» Mechanics’ Bank v. King, 57 Pa. 202.) 
Likewise, when money has been deposited by the drawee in a 
bank to pay a draft which is not there nor due, the drawers have 
no interest therein until the money has been applied. The 
drawee, therefore, may revoke his direction at any time before 
the money is applied. (First Nat. Bank v. Higbee, 109 Pa. 130.) 
And if a principal’s money has been placed in another’s posses- 
sion by his agent, the depository’s promise of payment to the 
agent is no objection to the principal’s recovery. (Frazzer v. 
Erie Bank, 8 W. & S. 18; Bank v. Jones, 42 Pa. 536; Star v. 
York Nat. Bank, 55 Pa. 364. See Jackson v. Bank, 10 Pa. 61; 
Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank v. King, 57 Pa. 202.) 

When deposits are received a bank becomes a debtor to the 
depositor, and discharges its indebtedness in response to his checks 
or orders for payment. (Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank v. King, 
57 Pa. 202.) His deposit cannot be misapplied. A _ deposit, 
therefore, belonging to a depositor cannot be applied by a bank 
to pay his agent’s indebtedness. Or, if money is deposited by 
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an agent in that capacity and notes are discounted for him by 
the bank personally, and afterwards it is garnished by a creditor of 
the agent’s principal, the institution cannot set off the principal’s 
deposit against his agent’s personal notes. (/ones v. Manufacturers’ 
Nat. Bank, 99 Pa. 317. The bank was also held liable for in- 
terest on the deposit from the time of the attachment.) 

Nor can a bank refuse to apply a deposit for a special pur- 
pose of which it has notice on the ground that a debt is due 
from the depositor. (Bank v. Macalester, 9 Pa. 475.) Thus, the — 
superintendent of a corporation was given a draft whose proceeds 
were to be used for its benefit, but, disregarding his duty, he di- 
rected the banking firm with whom he deposited it to place the 
proceeds to his personal credit. Instead of doing so, the firm 
appropriated them to the payment of an indebtedness of the cor- 
poration to its treasurer, who was also a member of the banking 
firm. This was a misappropriation and the firm was liable there- 
for. (/Jamison v. Collins, 83 Pa. 359.) 

A bank cannot apply money deposited by one to the credit of 
himself as deputy treasurer of a county to pay the overdraft of 
another who had served as treasurer of the same county, if there 
was nothing in the form of the account to show that the deposit 
belonged to the county. (Cztézens’ Nat. Bank v. Alexander, 120 
Pa. 476.) By depositing it as a deputy treasurer the money is 
not thus ear-marked. (Jé.) 

Executors, trustees or guardians in the ordinary discharge of 
their duty may deposit money temporarily in a bank, but this 
must be done in the name of the estate, for if the deposits 
are made in their own name or mixed with their own, they 
will be liable. (Zaw’s Estate, 144 Pa. 499; Commonwealth v. 
McAlister, 28 Pa. 486.) Nor will their liability depend on the 
good faith, prudence, or judgment with which they have acted (/0.; 
Worrell’s Appeal, 23 Pa. 48), nor on the disposition of their own 
funds in the same manner. (/0.) ‘ 

They must also be payable on demand. For if they are de- 
posited for a specified time, and bear interest, they are regarded 
by law as loans which they have no right to make. (Zshleman v. 
Bolenius, 144 Pa. 269; Baer’s Appeal, 127 Pa. 360; Law’s L£state, 
144 Pa. 499; Frankenfield's Appeal, 11 W. N. 373; Law’s Estate, 144 
Pa. 499.) But if even the deposit bears interest and cannot be 
withdrawn without notice, it is regarded as a deposit, and the 
transaction is lawful. The distinction between the two transac- 
tions though narrow is a real one. It turns on the question 
whether the deposit is for an investment or not. If the money 
is deposited merely for safe keeping until a suitable investment 
can be found or before using it in some other manner, even 
though drawing interest during the interval, the transaction is not 
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a loan or investment and is legal. (ZLaw’s Estate, 144 Pa. 499.) 
But if it is thus deposited as an investment as was done in 
some of the cases just mentioned, the transaction is a violation 
of law. And if the deposit should be made by the advice 
of the administrator’s attorney, who is also a surety on his bond, 
he cannot on paying the loss compel his co-surety to contribute. 
(Eshleman v. Bolenius, 144 Pa. 269; Baer’s Appeal, 127 .Pa. 360.) 

Payment of a deposit should not be made to an administrator 
of a deceased administrator. The administrator de donis non is 
the proper person to receive it. (Stair v. York Nat. Bank, 55 
Pa. 364.) On one occasion an executor who was a sheriff col- 
lected money of his decedent, and the next day he deposited about 
the same amount in a bank, in his account as sheriff, and directed 
the deposit to be noted as belonging to the estate, which was 
done. In a suit by the administrator de bonis non to recover the 
deposit, evidence of the declaration and recognition by the ex- 
ecutor that the deposit belonged to the estate, was admissible to 
prove the ownership of the fund. 

The executor of a deceased administrator may demand a de- 
posit belonging to the estate administered by the administrator, 
but an administrator de bonis non could not demand it. If, there- 
fore, a bank should pay it to him, the payment would be no de- 
fense to an action therefor by the executor. (Sl/aymaker v. 
Farmers’ Nat. Bank, 103 Pa. 616.) Duties of administrator de 
bonis non explained. (Szbbs v. Philadelphia Sav. Fund Soctety, 153 
Pa. 345.) 

Savings banks have sometimes made regulations for the with- 
drawal of deposits on the check or other order of the depositor 
without requiring presentation of the book. Thus a by-law in a 
bank provided that deposits might be withdrawn on the check of 
the depositor properly witnessed. The bank was declared liable 
to a depositor for money paid on a forged check not witnessed, 
but to a person who had the bank. (People's Sav. Bank v. Cupps, 
gt Pa. 315; Wealsh’s Appeal, 122 Pa. 189.) But if the regula-- 
tions thus prescribed are reasonable and are observed by the 
bank, it will not be liable for a loss sustained by a depositor in 
consequence of his non-observance of them. Nor will his ignor- 
ance of the rules increase the bank’s liability. On one occasion 
the liability of a bank turned on the following by-law printed 
in the depositor’s book: “If any person shall present a deposit- 
book at the office of this corporation, and allege himself or her- 
self untruly to be the depositor named therein, and shall thereby 
obtain from the officers of this corporation the amount deposited, 
or any part thereof, and the actual depositor shall not have given 
previous notice at the office of his or her book having been lost 
or taken from him or her, this corporation will not be _ respon- 
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sible for the loss so sustained by any depositor, neither will this 
institution be liable to make good the same. Provided that such 
payment has been entered in the book of the depositor at the © 
time when made.” The rule was declared to be reasonable, and 
that the bank was not liable for money drawn on presentation of 
the book by another who temporarily abstracted it from the de- 
positor’s trunk without his knowledge. (Burrill v. Dollar Sav. 
Bank, 92 Pa. 134.) 

When a bank is insolvent. how far can it go in paying deposits ; 
and when can the receiver be compelled to return them? If a 
director, acting on information obtained in his confidential relation 
with the bank, withdraws on the day of its suspension the de- 
posit of a partnership of which he is a member, he will be ordered 
to repay it. (Swentzel v. Penn Bank, 148 Pa. 140.) 

When a depositor is insolvent a bank which obtains his paper 
for collection, or as owner, before his failure, can set off the 
amount against his deposit. (Penn Bank v. Farmers’ Deposit Nat. 
Bank, 130 Pa. 209; Farmers’ Deposit Nat. Bank v. Penn Bank, 
123 Pa. 283.) Of course, the principle is the same whether the 
insolvent depositor is an individual or a bank. 





State Bank Conventions—During the last month the State 
Associations of Virginia, Ohio, Nebraska and Michigan held con- 
ventions, and we regret our lack of space for the excellent papers 
that were read on these occasions. All of these associations have 
come into being within a few years, and are serving an excellent 
purpose. In the first place, bankers are becoming more and more 
interested in their associations, and prepare many papers which 
require considerable investigation. They are thus serving an 
educational] end, not only to those who prepare papers, but also 
to the much larger number who read them. For, it must be re- 
membered, that all who prepare such papers have friends who have 
a personal interest in what they say, and who doubtless are more 
or less influenced by them. In the aggregate, therefore, these 
papers have a very considerable circulation, and generally are on 
the side of sound and intelligent banking. We mean by the term 
banking here a broader meaning than is usually ascribed to it, 
as the papers cover a broad field, relating to the subject of 
money, taxation and business generally. These associations, there- 
fore, as a whole, may be truly regarded as educational institutions, 
which are doing a very excellent work—far more important per- 
haps than those who are connected with them imagine. In the 
next number of the MAGAZINE we hope to find space to reprint 
some of the papers that have recently been prepared. 
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CO-OPERATION IN JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 


Any idea bearing upon the care of the people’s money, or any 
plan which promises to render trust funds more safe, is likely to 
be heard with patience by the American people, especially at this 
time when breaches of trust on the part cof corporation officials 
are being brought to light in unusual number. Upon this willing- 
ness to entertain new ideas upon this particular subject I depend 
for a kindly reception of the following proposition, which may be 
neither new nor altogether untried, but which has in prospect the 
increased security of bankers’ funds as well as the economic bet- 
terment of employes. 

Business men have frequently observed the industry and fidelity 
of employes who have had some pecuniary gain depending upon 
the profits of their employers’ business, and the benefits of profit 
sharing, even though those benefits were supposed to be limited to 
the employes, have found many advocates. The same impulse 
which makes an employe work more effectually at “piece work” 
than at day’s work causes him to strive to further the interests 
of the corporation in which he is a stockholder, even though his 
share of the capital stock be small. If bank directors should 
encourage their employes to invest their savings in the stock of 
the banking corporation, one of the advantages resulting to the 
public would be the safer custody of trust funds, fewer cases of 
embezzlement, less waste in bank administration, and consequently 
larger dividends. 

Bank directors might go further and make the inaialiin of 
shares a basis for promotion in the bank’s service, making a scale 
of positions from the superior ones to the lower positions, and 
attaching to each, as a qualification for its attainment, a certain 
necessary holding of the corporation’s stock. Perhaps length of ser- 
vice, together with ownership of shares, would form the most just 
basis of promotion, but it seems that the holding of a certain 
number of shares might well enter into the candidates’ qualifica- © 
tion in all cases, and this scheme will be made the subject of the 
following discussion. In the first place it requires the adoption of 
no new system of banking machinery. The shares are to be held 
by some one, the directors do not usually dictate by whom, and 
why not by the employes? The conservatism of administration in 
business institutions would be in no wise shocked by the adop- 
tion of a new basis of promotion. The change would not affect 
the interests of the corporation in relation to the public, and 
would pertain only to the internal economy of the institution. 
The increased fidelity of the men has been mentioned, and I 
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believe this alone, although not the chief advantage, would repay 
any institution for the trouble of making the departure. In large 
banks the men are generally bonded by a surety company at con- 
siderable expense. But if the men were shareholders bonding might 
be dispensed with except in case of the most responsible positions. 
A man with a personal share in the business, and an interest in 
its profits, could face temptation with at least a fair chance of 
resisting it; and the money formerly paid to the surety company 
might go to swell the profits of the bank. This advantage, though 
not applicable to all institutions, nor to all positions in any insti- 
tution, will be seen to have some weight when applied to the less 
responsible positions, where some check or safeguard is necessary, 
and where a bond is the usual expedient. 

A greater gain to the bank would be the ability of the officers 
to observe which ones among the men were candidates for pro- 
motion, as it would be known which employes expected to remain 
in the bank, and could be counted upon to be faithful and resist 
the offer of a temporarily higher salary from a rival institution. 
The judgment and self-denial required to enable the employe to 
purchase the shares would not only discipline him but would con- 
stitute a sort of “natural selection” resulting in a survival of the 
men fittest to carry on the operations of the business they had 
chosen and persevered in. Thus, a force of steady, sober, ambitious 
men would be built up, reducing the work of oversight to a 
minimum. 

Another point of greater weight with the student of sociology 
would be the increase of frugality, self-respect, and independence 
on the part of the men. The plan gives a motive for saving 
money, and a sufficient motive for economy is the prime desidera- 
tum with a certain class of working people. Many a clerk would 
defer marriage until he was able to invest in the stock requisite 
to qualify him for a coveted position. His stock would serve for 
an insurance against accident, and provide a sinking fund to fur- 
nish income for meeting current expenses or to swell the original 
amount. The increased self-respect due to the cultivation of a new 
interest would result in increased efficiency, and the personnel of 
the force would be raised correspondingly. The property interest is 
not the highest interest of which man is capable, but it has served 
tO steady and concentrate many a young man’s energies, as well 
as to call out the conservative side of his nature, and keep him 
from affiliating with that class of socialistic doctrines peculiar to 
men who have no property and expect to have none. 

This improvement of the force would redound to the profit of 
the bank. Personal interest would then impel the men to build 
up the business, and their activity outside the office would act, 
together with their increased courtesy and attention in dealing with 
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the public at the bank, to extend the business among all that class 
of the public who are attracted by zeal and courtesy of officials 
or personal acquaintance with employes. Every banker who under- 
stands how much the attitude of his clerks towards customers 
affects the business will see how the clerk’s courtesy might be more 
spontaneous, and his attention more untiring, if personal interest 
entered into the relation. Scie 

Men educate themselves in the things in which they are inter- 
ested, and owning shares in the corporation for which they worked 
would lead the men to educate themselves in banking principles, to 
learn thoroughly the business in which their money and their future 
were involved. A force of more experienced bankers would grow 
up, of men who should know the business from the stockholder’s 
view; and it would be an immense moral aid to the manager in 
emergencies to know that he had a force of trained and interested 
bankers at his back. In time of panic, when an indiscreet word 
from a clerk might precipitate trouble, such a body of men would 
not be likely to fail in discretion. Many a bank run has been 
caused by less than a clerk’s careless statement. 

There would be a certain convenience, also, in having shareholders 
within the bank to advise with upon such matters as would not 
Warrant a meeting of directors, or which must be decided too 
quickly to allow of such a meeting. In time of trouble the moral 
support of a body of interested men, willing to give sincere advice, 
would be of considerable value to the officers, and at all times 
would be a matter of convenience. 

To the public the most important advantage of the system is 
the check upon the officers who might otherwise hope to cover 
up the traces of contemplated crookedness, but who would never 
risk the scrutiny of a force of men educated under the profit- 
sharing system. Such flagrant cases of rascality as wrecked the 
Northwestern Guaranty Loan Company, where a single pertinent 
inquiry might have exposed the absconding president, could not 
occur. If the office force of the company in question had been 
profit sharers, the transactions of its president would have excited 
suspicion, and led to an investigation before he had compassed 
the ruin of the corporation, if, indeed, he would have had the 
temerity to plan or execute such operations under the conditions 
assumed. Conspiracy to defraud, such as sometimes happens among 
trust officers, would be well nigh impossible among a considerable 
force of men trained to frugality and fidelity, especially as the 
spoils would have to be divided among so many. 

The books being continually open to the clerks to examine, 
understand, and verify, could be scarcely subject to falsification 
without conspiracy, which we have shown to be unlikely. In 
checking embezzlement, this quasi-publicity of records and acts, 
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written and performed in the presence of interested parties, must 
act with great efficiency. The half-yearly visits of a bank examiner 
have utterly failed to prevent or expose crookedness, and in cast- 
ing about for a more trustworthy means of accomplishing this end, 
the above system is recommended to the consideration of the 
depositor, the investor, the director, and all interested in sound 
finance. 

It is seldom that so simple a modification of an existing system 
can Carry with it so many advantages as are enumerated above, 
accruing to all parties interested. Banking has been selected as 
the business best fitted for the application and illustration of the 
plan, because bank clerks are above the average grade of clerical 
labor in fidelity and ability, and because bank officials most need 
the check of having their transactions subject to inspection by a 
number of interested parties. But the advantages spoken of are 
not peculiar to banking, but apply to joint stock companies in 
general. I am convinced that a bank operated on the plan out- 
lined would be practically impregnable as a savings or note-issuing 
institution, and must soon distance all competitors in public con- 


fidence, popularity, and stability. 
W. L. BONNEY. 
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CAN OUR NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM BE PER- 
PETUATED? 


(CONCLUDED. } 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR A BOND DEPOSIT. 


The security referred to would consist of the contributions, now made 
by the banks, in the form of a tax on circulation, and originally intended 
to only cover or provide for the payment of all the direct and indirect 
expenses of the Government in its connection with the National bank- 
ing system. This is now paid to, and it is proposed that the balance, 
over all expenses, should remain in the custody of the United States 
Treasurer as a “safety or redemption fund” for the immediate payment 
of all failed bank notes. The amount for the “safety or redecanslon 
fund,” which would remain out of the balance of this circulation tax, as 
would then be paid by the banks, would be very large. So that after 
deducting all the expenses directly or indirectly incurred by the Govern- 
ment in its connection with the National banking system, there would 
still remain an amount much more than ample to insure the immediate 
redemption of all failed bank notes. 

This is shown by thirty years of ascertained and recorded results in 
the actual working of our National banking system. Should Congress, 
however, insist on taxing bank circulation for revenue, it should in all 
reason be reduced one-half at least. But even if the whole should be 
exacted, we could better afford to deposit annually 1 per cent. of our 
circulation in the “safety or redemption fund,” until the fund should 
become so large as not to require it, than continue to issue circulation 
without profit. The money deposited would, of course, belong to the 
banks in the proportion contributed. When the fund should amount to, 
say, $50,000,000, as it undoubtedly would in less than twenty years, as I 
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shall hereafter show you, only the actual amount withdrawn each year 
need be deposited thereafter. 

The present act gives the holder of failed bank notes a first lien on the 
assets of the bank. With that provision left as now, and judging the 
future by the actual results from 1863 to 1894, even the proposed “ safety 
or redemption fund ” would not be needed for the ultimate payment of 
all failed bank notes. 

But to make the security in the hands of the Government undoubted 
and beyond all possibility of loss, to any failed bank note holder, in addi-+ 
tion to the “safety or redemption fund,” it is proposed to make the 5 

r cent. reserve fund, held by the United States Treasurer, also liable 

or the redemption of failed bank notes, if the bank’s assets and the 
“safety or redemption fund ” should not reach. While in the light of 
past experience this would be wholly unnecessary, yet it would remove 
all possibility of doubt and make our National bank note currency the 
safest and best secured “ paper currency ” in the world. 

The security being cumulative, that is, the whole fund liable for the 
circulating notes of each and every failing bank, it would be many times 
greater practically than the present separate bond security, which 
applies to the one bank only which pledged them. 

t would probably be advisable to limit the circulation at the start to 
75 per cent. of the capital of the National banks, which in round figures 
is now $700,000,000, but the percentage should be increased as the 
“safety or redémption fund” grows. The total circulation thereon: at 
the start would, therefore, be about $525,000,000. But the right to issue 
circulation, up to the full amount of the capital, should be authorized 
for emergencies, and in very extreme emergencies the surplus fund, now 
amounting to about $250,000,000, might properly be treated as capital, 
and at least 50 per cent. circulation authorized to be issued thereon, thus 
affording in ample amount the much needed flexibility to our circulating 
currency. 

We should then have available of unissued currency for use in emer- 
gencies: Fzrst, The 25 per cent. of the aggregate capital of the banks, 
say, $175,000,000; Second, 50 per cent. of the surplus fund, say, about 
$125,000,000, making the total possible increase about $300,000,000. And 
this reserve circulation would be thoroughly sound and representative 
in character. It would have actual convertible value back of it, with 
which to redeem or retire it, when the emergency which called it forth 
had passed away, and such retirement would be under the control of the 
Government. 

The increased circulation in emergencies like the regular circulation 
would, of course, be issued from the office of the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency, who should have reasonable discretionary power to limit, and 
even withhold, the relief circulation in part or altogether, when the con- 
dition of the assets of any bank is known to the Comptroller’s depart- 
ment, from the bank’s own reports or from those of his examiner, to be 
in objectionable form and of doubtful quality and value. This would 
be no more than fair tothe sound banks, who would have to. help redeem 
such circulation if the assets of any such bank and the “safety or 
redemption fund” were found insufficient. This discretionary power 
would undoubtedly exercise a beneficial influence and prove a valuable 
stimulus to bank officials generally to keep their assets in good healthy 
condition. Making the surplus fund available, as a basis for increased 
circulation in extreme emergencies, would undoubtedly induce many 
banks to largely increase their surplus funds. That would benefit the 
business and general public by thus adding strength and safety to such 
banks. 
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It would be wise to provide, however, that any bank not wishing to 
unite in this plan might continue under the bond plan, and not be sub- 
ject to any of the requirements, or entitled to any of the privileges of 
the proposed plan. : 


WHY TAX ON CIRCULATION WAS RETAINED. 


When the Internal Revenue taxes were by common consent all to be 
removed, except those on whiskey and tobacco, the I per cent. tax on 
National bank circulation was retained, not as a tax, but to cover, as 
was said at the time, the actual expenses incurred by the Government 
in its connection with the National banks through the Treasury Depart- 
ment and Currency Bureau. It was not contended then, and never has 
been claimed since, that bank circulation should alone be singled out 
for taxation for revenue to the Government. Only the actual expenses 
involved in maintaining the National banking system were originally 
intended to be covered by the I per cent. duty on National bank circu- 
lation. When the banks were less in number, and the circulation 
smaller, the I per cent. tax was not much in excess of requirements, but 
it is now much greater, and with the 75 per cent. circulation would be 
many times greater than is required. It would seem reasonable, there- 
fore, to hope that the overshadowing importance of perpetuating our 
National banking system, on the soundest possible basis, would permit 
the unopposed use of the balance of the 1 per cent. tax for the continu- 
ance, the permanent establishment, and the undoubted improvement of 
the system, if no other equally desirable plan is available, but, as already 
stated, such use of the 1 per cent. tax is not absolutely necessary for the 
successful inauguration of the proposed plan, and with manifest advan- 
tage to the banks and benefit to the business public generally. 

n March, 1884, I addressed a letter on this subject to the chairman 
of the Currency Committee, suggesting the substitution of the proposed 
“safety or redemption fund,” and the present 5 per cent. reserve fund 
as security for circulation in lieu of a deposit of bonds. 

As the amount of United States bonds, then outstanding, were more 
than three times the amount then required by the banks for full circula- 
tion, the need for a substitute security was far less pressing than now. 

In support of the reliability and availability of the substitute security 
then suggested, carefully collected data of the actual workings of the 
National banking system for the then whole period of its existence, 
covering the preceding twenty years, were submitted. 

As that data has the same application now to prove the correctness 
of the facts I have stated, and as the time and labor required to revise 
and bring the calculations and figures down to the present date is more 
than I could spare, with your permission, that data will be used instead. 
These figures and calculations relate entirely to the first twenty years 
of the system, and are as follows: 


TWENTY YEARS UNDER THE BOND PLAN, 


“Of the 3,070 National banks organized from 1863 up toand including 
1883, only eighty-nine have gone into the hands of receivers. These 
paid their circulation in full and an average of 70 per cent. on all other 
liabilities, thirty-one of them paying in full. The total circulation issued 
to the insolvent banks was $8,211,000. Had there been no bond deposit 
the loss on their circulation would have averaged less than $140,000 
annually, whilst the loss inflicted on the banks by the compulsory deposit 
of $362,000,000 of bonds amounts to over $9,000,000 annually.” 


NO RISK TO SOLVENT BANKS. 
“ As the risk is very small, if, indeed, there be any risk at all, that any 
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solvent bank would ever be called on to help pay the notes of any 
insolvent banks, and as the advantages are large, it has been assumed 
for the purpose of calculation, that, practically, all the banks would unite. 
In that case, the yield to the ‘safety or redemption fund,’ from the 1 
per cent. tax over all expenses, would be $3,300,000 annually, which sum 
is more than twenty-two times greater than would have been the average 
yearly loss on the circulation of the failed banks without preference and 
with no bond deposit, and more than seven times greater than would 
have been the average yearly loss, if the entzre circulation of the fifty- 
eight insolvent banks had been a total Joss, and six times greater than 
the total deposit of United States bonds to secure the circulation of 
those failed banks.” 


THE FIVE PER CENT. RESERVE FUND AS SECURITY. 
“And back of this stands the 5 per cent. reserve fund, amounting | 
continuously to $17,000,000 (with circulation at $350,000,000) as a mutual 
guarantee by all the banks. This security is more than 140 times greater 
than the average yearly loss on the circulation of failed banks without 
a bond deposit, and forty-eight times greater than the average op 
loss if the whole circulation of the fifty-eight insolvent banks had all 
been lost, and forty-six times greater than the total amount of United 
States bonds deposited to secure this very circulation. 
“If the losses hereafter should about equal those of the past twenty | 
years, the ‘ safety or redemption fund,’ twenty years hence, would amount 
to about $63,000,000, besides gain from lost notes.” . 


WOULD SECURE DEPOSITS ALSO. 


“ After a trial of ten years or more, and with the ‘safety or redemp- 
tion’ amounting to probably $30,000,000, it would be safe and 
feasible to make the ‘safety or redemption fund’ liable, also, for the 
deficiency on the deposits of failed banks. This deficiency for twenty years 
past has averaged about $400,000 annually. So that, with this liability 
added, the proposed ‘safety or redemption fund,’ after covering all the 
losses on both the circulation and deposits of failed banks, would amount 
to $50,000,000, should the future be a repetition of the past. This would 
certainly add a most important feature to our banking system, and one 
that would be far-reaching in its benefits to business and the public 

enerally, by imparting a stability and confidence in our banks never 
fore felt.” 
HOW IT WOULD WORK. 

“ Let us see how it would work—supposing the change to have been 
made the beginning of 1878. The total circulation of the six failed 
banks in 1878 was $382,565, and deposited bonds $425,000. By our plan 
we would have $3,300,000 cash in the ‘safety or redemption fund’ and 
$17,000,000 cash in the 5 per cent. reserve fund, our security being, there- - 
fore, forty-six times the greater. The same comparison for 1879, 1880, 
1881 and 1882 show an average of over fifty times greater actual 
security by the proposea, than by the present plan. And, in the mean- 
time; the ‘safety or redemption fund,’ besides paying all losses and 
expenses, would have grown from nothing in 1878 to over $16,000,000 in 
1884, and without in any way disturbing or drawing on the 5 per cent. 
reserve fund.” 

TEN YEARS SUBSEQUENT TO 1884 ADDED. 


If we now add the ten years from 1884 to 1894 we will have an accu- 
rate record of thirty years of the practical workings of the system, and 
from which we may draw safe conclusions. Theactual experience there- 
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in recorded demonstrates the absolute correctness of the propositions 
I have affirmed. They conclusively show that the proposed security 
would have been many times greater than was ever necessary to have 
secured every holder of a National bank note and solvent bank against 
loss from failed bank notes at any time during the past thirty years. 

I have made up a brief calculation from the Comptroller’s reports 
since 1884, to see what would have resulted, or how the showing would 
be to-day, had the proposed security been substituted for the bond 
deposit in 1884. | 

The aggregate capital of the National banks in 1884 was about 

$500,000,000; it is now about $700,000,000. The average circulation was 
then figured at 70 per cent. of the capital. Figuring the percentage the 
same now, on the average capital of the past ten years, the total net 
yield to the “safety or redemption fund,” over and above the expenses 
of the Currency Bureau, would have been $43,900,000. The total circu- 
lation of the 157 National banks which have failed since 1884 was 
$18,452,000. Now, if no bonds had been deposited, and recourse had 
been had to the assets of the bank only, and without preference, the loss 
on the circulation would have been only $7.388,000, or $738,000 annually, 
while during this time the averaye yield to the “safety or redemption 
fund ” would have been about $4,400,000 annually, or for the ten years, 
$44,000,000. 
_ Thus it will be seen that the “safety or redemption fund,” after pay- 
ing all losses on circulation without preference, besides the expenses of 
the Currency Bureau during the past ten years, would still have a very 
large balance left over, to wit: $36,000,000, and without touching the 
5 per cent, reserve fund or even “ coming within gunshot of it.” 


MILLIONS OF LEGITIMATE EARNINGS SACRIFICED. 


Then why should the banks be asked to sacrifice millions of dollars of 
legitimate annual earnings by investment in United States bonds, yield- 
ing them less than a third the average earnings of their other assets ? 
To ge | such requirement, some one ought to be correspondingly bene- 
fited. ho are benefited? Not the depositors, for the prosperity of 
the banks are their safety. Not the public generally, for the same 
reason. Not the Government, for it no longer needs a market for its 
bonds. Not the note-holder, for he can be better protected, in a more 
satisfactory way, and without injury to the banks or to himself. 


PROPOSED PLAN WOULD CHECK PANICS. 


Had the proposed plan been put in force in 1884 the panic of last year 
would probably have been averted. All the National banks would have 
been very much stronger, and equipped with an available right to issue full 
circulation; it would have added flexibility to our currency, and enabled 
us to have given that aid and protection to business which we were 
forced to deny it. As all the banks were largely dependent on their 
deposits, self-preservation required them to be prepared to meet any 
demands, which at any time might be made by panicky depositors. 
With full circulation the banks would have been far less dependent on 
deposits, and the whole situation essentially different. 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


The feature of the proposed plan which has probably met with the 
most objection is the one making the 5 per cent. reserve fund liable, in 
the very remote contingency that the “safety or redemption fund” 
should prove insufficient to protect the circulation of failed banks. 

As the advantages so far exceed any possible hazard, our long-headed, 
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calculating bankers are not likely to lose the opportunity to add totheir 
yearly profits an average of at least $4,000 to each $100,000 of their capi- 
tal, and especially so as thirty years of recorded results cannot be made 
tu show even a remote chance of Joss to the solvent banks. 

In this connection it has been said that banks might be organized 
with the intent to get circulation and then embezzle it. Under the rules 
governing the organization of new banks, trouble from that source seems 
unlikely. As bearing on that point, I refer to page 7,. Comptroller 
Eckels’ report, which says : 

“The Comptroller, before approving an application for authority to 
organize a bank, satisfies himself in defazl as to the business experience 
and financial responsibility of each of the applicants, by information ob- 
tained through inquiries from sources believed to be reliable.” 

The Comptroller’s scrutiny of the character of applicants might be 
supplemented by requiring sworn statements as to the financial resources 
of each applicant,an untruthful statement to be deemed perjury. Only 
such applicants as show undoubted financial responsibility for double 
the amount of stock subscribed to be eligible, and such responsibility to 
continue for five years or longer, whether their stock should be trans- 
terred or not. Or to cover the same purpose, any transfers of stock 
a Be made subject to the approval of the Comptroller for a certain 
period. 

But the same objection could be raised now as to deposits. It would 
be equally possible to organize a bank with intent to embezzle the 
deposits. Nearly 5,000 National banks have been organized during the 
past thirty years, and they have had an average deposit very much 
larger than their circulation. As less than 5 per cent. of the entire 
number have failed, the risk of loss from fraudulent organization would 
seem tao remote for material consideration as an objection to the pro- 
posed plan. 

In regard to the personal character of National bank officials gener- 
ally, Comptroller Eckels, in his last year’s report, on page 6, says: 

“No stronger evidence can be had of the honesty, conservatism and . 
ability of those active in the management of the banks than the com- 
paratively few failures which occurred during the late panic, and no 
greater tribute can be paid to the principles upon which the system 
as a whole is based and administered.” 

Banks are accustomed to take risks. It is their business to advance 
money to customers on short or long obligations. They always feel 
that a percentage of risk and loss is involved, but years of experience 
have shown, that with reasonable prudence and care by officers and 
directors, that percentage is too small to change the usual current of 
banking business. 

“Strong banks” will object, it is said, to stand equally with “weak - 
banks.” But all the “stronger banks” send their collections to the 
“ weaker ones” on time settlements, involving more or less of mutual 
confidence and risk. And for that matter, nothing is absolutely secure. 
A deposit of bonds must be placed in the custody of some one; what 
security shall he or they give? If he or they prove unfaithful, and the 
bondsmen fail, what becomes of the security which a deposit of bonds 
is supposed to afford? But confidence must find a resting place some- 
where. 

The relative strength or weakness of banks is, besides, in many cases 
more a matter of opinion than reality. The banks with the largest 
capital and deposits are correspondingly subjected to greater risks, and 
the smaller banks may be safer and less likely to ever need assistance in 
providing for the redemption of their circulation than the larger ones. 
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Under the hg ge plan, for its inauguration as well as for its main- 
tenance, all banks are put on the same equitable and proportionate 
basis, the same as under the law at present. All banks must reserve 
one-tenth of their profits until such reserve shall equal one-fifth of the 
entire capital of the bank. All must alike pay the 1 percent. tax, but 
only on the amount of circulation each has actually outstanding, and 
each is only required to maintain its proportionate amount of the 5 per 
cent. reserve fund, the smaller banks contributing exactly the same pro- 
portion as the larger ones. 

as any bank preferring to continue under the bond plan could do so, 
it would not require the unanimous consent of the banks to inaugurate 
the proposed plan. | 

Objection has also been made to “lending the credit” of the United 
States to our circulating notes. This refers to Section 5,182 Revised 
Statutes, which makes our notes receivable for taxes, etc. If that pro- 
vision were repealed to-day, it would not in my judgment perceptibly 
affect the circulation of our notes. It is Section 5,196, which secures 
their circulation at par in all the States. That section requires every 
National bank to receive the circulating notes of the other National 
banks at par in payment of all obligations. Section 5,182 could, there- 
fore, be repealed; and thus remove that objection. 


ADVANTAGES SUMMARIZED. 


The advantages of this plan may be summarized thus : 

1. It would open the way for restoring to its original purpose, and 
perpetuating, for all time, the best system of banking ever devised by 
man. : 

2. It would assure the general and business public that the currency 
of the future will be National in character, as well as in name, and that 
it will possess all the essential qualities of a stable currency, being the 
representative of actual convertible values. Its volume would adjust 
itself to the needs and increase of population and business, 

3. It would add the much needed flexibility to the volume of the 
currency, a matter of most vital import, at times, to avert commercial 
and financial panics. 

4. It would relieve the banks from the burden of being required 
by law to invest their capital, or part of it, in high-peteet low interest 
bonds, to their present admitted injury, and possible future peril, while 
such requirement benefits no one. : 

5. It would separate the system from the dangers and perils to which 
the nation and its credit is at any time liable to be exposed in the 
event of serious domestic or foreign war, while the bond plan links the 
fate of both inseparably. 

6. It would relieve the banks from a false charge, which has done 
much to make the system unpopular, viz. : ‘ that the banks buy circula- 
tion with United States bonds, and then improperly draw interest there- 
on, after they have transferred the bonds to the Government.” 

7, It would restore to the banks the legitimate business profits on 
their circulation, which they enjoyed for many years after the system 
was first inaugurated, and which the National Currency Act intended 
they should continuously enjoy, but which the unexpected and marvel- 
ously rapid cancellation of the United States bonds, and resulting 
scarcity and high prices, has taken from them.—Address by William H. 
Ainey, president of the Second National Bank, of Allentown, at the Con- 
vention of Associated Banks of Eastern Pennsylvania. | 
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WORLD’S GOLD PRODUCTION. 


The total production of gold in the world in 1893, according to the 
most recent statistics of the Director of the Mint, was 234,006 kilo-. 
grammes, valued at $155,522,000, which is the largest recorded for any 
ag in history. The previous maximum was $155,000,000 (according to 

ir Hector Hay), reached in 1853, when the newly discovered and easil 
worked placer mines of California and Australia were making their 
largest output. The aoe then declined. gradually until a mini- 
mum of $95,400,000 (United States mint report) was recorded in 1883; 
from 1885 to 1889 it fluctuated between $105,775,000 and $110,197,000, 
and then began to rise rapidly. The yield of the principal countries 
and the total of the world in the four years since 1889 are given in the 
following table : | 














Country. 180. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
United States.......... $32,845,000 $33,175,0c0 $33,000,000 $35,955,000 
Australasia............ 29,808,000 31,399,000 34,159,000 35,008,600 
PORE oc dis vddvevcccees 23,458,000 24,102,5C0 24,806,200 a24,806,2c0 
ass cesGieediew stuns 11,144,061 15,742,400 24,232,000 29,305,800 
Sri -cesddcerece 4,245,810 6,652,000 8,426,000 a8,420,coo 
British India.......... 2,000,000 2,495,000 3,318,300 3,813,600 
oN SEE ; 3:697,000 3,472,000 3,472,000 2,892,800 
British Guiana,........ 1,025,000 1,800,000 2,398,000 2,507,c0o 
POGNIOO Sic cviccieeeds 767,000 1,000,000 I, 129,000 1,305,300 
es. 6 ios seb de otas 9,859,129 10,773,5CO 11,350,900 10,461,400 

WE i osctkienecs $118,849,000  $130,650,coo $146,297,600  $155,521,7¢0 


a Estimated as same as in previous year, 


Of the nine countries named in the above table, which in 1892 pro- 
duced 92 per cent. of the total yield of gold, and in 1893 more than 93 
per cent., all but one show a steady increase. The purpose of the 
present paper is to recount the causes which have led to this, and the 
prospects of its maintenance in the future. 


UNITED STATES. 


With the exhaustion of the “great bonanza” of the Comstock, and 
the restriction’of hydraulic mining in California by legislation, the pro- 
duction of gold in the United States had-declined to $30,000,000 in 1883, 
and during the six years previous to 1893 fluctuated between $32,800,000 
and $33,175,000. This regularity was due to the facts that but little of 
the output was derived from irregular alluvial deposits, and ‘by far the 
greater part came from well-developed groups of lode mines in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, South Dakota and Montana, which have given a com-_ 

ratively steady yield. During this time there were no new discover- 
ies that added largely to the output, though the mines of Cripple 
Creek, Colorado, were opened in 1891 and were productive in 1892. 
But, in 1893, these mines made an increase of $1,433,000, which alone 
accounts for about one-half of the increase in the United States product 
over that of the previous year. The remainder is to be attributed to 
the greater attention directed to gold-mining in all parts of the coun- 
try (especially in Colorado and Montana), induced by the decline,in the 
value of silver. Silver mines, which can be worked successfully no 
longer, have been closed down, and gold mines which had been 
neglected previously on account of the , ewer gs profit to be derived from 
silver-mining, have now been reopened and exploited with character- 
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istic Western energy. Thus, Leadville, Colorado, which formerly had 
been the largest producer of silver and lead in the United States, with 
but two small gold mines, became advertised as a promising gold-min- 
ing district, and in one year its output of gold has increased from $262,- 
000 to $897,450. 

Hydraulic mining was resumed in California in 1893 under the pro- 
visions of an Act of Congress permitting it with certain limitations; 
but contrary to the expectations of the miners of that State, who strug- 
gled long and hard for the repeal of the restrictive law, there was not 
an important increase in its output of gold. This, however, was due’ 
doubtless to the fact that the commission to regulate this class of min- 
ing was not appointed until May, and although twenty or thirty opera- 
tors took out licenses, they were not prepared to begin work immedi- 
ately epon an extensive scale ; indeed, their output is hardly likely to be , 
felt before the end of this year, or perhaps 1895. It must be borne in 
mind, moreover, that there can never be a great increase in output from 
' this source. At the time placer-mining in California was suspended, 
the yield of the alluvial diggings was only about $6,000,000 per annum, 
and this amount may be taken as the maximum to be won if work were 
resumed in all of the idle mines; this, however, is improbable, since, in 
order to reopen them under the new law, it is necessary to construct 
impounding dams for the debris, etc., involving large expenditures of 
money, as a consequence of which many that were operated ten years 
ago may not now be profitable. 

The mines of Cripple Creek now give every promise of maintenance 
of their production, and the causes which led tothe increase in 1893 
on the part of the other mines of this country are still operative. The 
improvements in the chlorination and cyanide poem of gold extrac- 
tion and the methods of smelting pyritic ores that are continually being 
made, will add to the output of gold, by making available many ores 
which cannot be treated economically at present, but still more impor- 
tant will be the reduction in the cost of mining and milling that will 
result in a readjustment of the wages of labor in the Rocky Mountains, 
which surely cannot be delayed much longer. These are now dispro- 
portionally high in comparison with the cost of living and the supply 
of labor, and although changes have been resisted successfully hitherto 
by the strength of the miners’ unions and the lawlessness of their mem- 
bers the latter will have to recognize soon that the action of economic 
laws cannot be balked furever in such manner. The prospect is 
strong, therefore, for a steady increase in the production of gold in the 
United States. 





AUSTRALASIA. 


The record of gold mining in Australasia has been somewhat similar 
to that of the United States. The first discoveries were made in Vic- 
toria and New South Wales in 1851; in 1853, the total production at- 
tained a maximum of $62,000,000 and then declined steadily to a mini- 
mum of $25,837,000 in 1886, since which time it has been increasing, at 
first slowly, but for the last two years rapidly. : 

The chief gold-producing colonies of Australasia are Victoria, Queens- 
land, New Zealand and New South Wales, which together produced 
in 1893 about 90 per cent. of the total; indeed, nearly 70 per cent. 
came from two colonies, Victoria and Queensland. Of the seven colo- 
nies, all but New Zealand and Tasmania made. increased outputs in 
1893, and the falling off in Tasmania was insignificant. The largest in- 
crease was in Victoria, where there has been during the last two years 
a veritable revival of gold mining in the famous old districts, Ballarat 
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and Bendigo. The yield of gold in Victoria in 1891, when it amounted 
to £ 2,305,596, was the smallest of any year since 1851; in 1892 it rose 
to £2,617,824 and in 1893 to £2,684,504. In Queensland the output of 
the mines of the Charter Towers district is increasing so rapidly that it 
more than offsets the falling off of Rochkampton (where the wonderful 
Mount Morgan mine is the principal producer), and in 1893, the total 
production of the colony was the largest in its history, with the excep- 
tion of the phenomenal year, 1889. The production of New Zealand, 
which attained a high point in 1891, is now declining and from present 
indications will continue to do so. 

Perhaps the most important of recent developments in Australia has 
been the opening of new gold fields in Western Australia, where some 
remarkable discoveries were reported in 1893. These were much exag- 
gerated, no doubt, but that valuable new finds had actually been made 
was proved by the official statistics of the colonv for the year, which 
showed an increase in the output of gold from 59,548 ounces to 110,890. 
During the first half of 1894, the yield has amounted to 82,764 ounces, 
and it is expected by competent judges that the total for the year will 
be about 200,000 ounces, which will make this colony rank in impor- 
tance with New South Wales and New Zealand. 

The development of Western Australia has been long retarded on 
account of its remoteness, its lack of water, and general inhospitable 
character. The extent of territory to be explored is immense, and but 
little of it has yet been examined for the precious metals, but all the 
evidence that there is tends to show that it will be a large gold-produc- 
—— 

he production of gold in the older districts of Australia is likely to 
increase through cheapening of the cost of production, especially by 
introduction of improved metallurgical methods. Thus the cyanide 
process, which has been of very great importance in the Transvaal, and 
is now after many failures being used successfully in the United States, 
has not yet been applied in any but a small way in Australia; nor has 
the practice in chlorination attained there the same degree of excel- 
lence as in the Black Hills of South Dakota, and elsewhere in America. 
There are large deposits of pyritous and refractory ores in Victoria, 
ages and New South Wales which have never been attacked. 
ow, however, there is a general movement in this direction, and 
there can be no doubt that it will do much to swell the output of gold 
in Australia. 


RUSSIA. 


The information that leaks out concerning gold mining in the Russian 
Empire is very scanty; for this reason and also the peculiar conditions 
under which the industry is carried on there, it is difficult and unsafe to 
draw conclusions from the published statistics, although the latter are - 
compiled in an admirable manner. It should be noted, moreover, that 
none of this gold is exported, and “ges core it forms no part of the 
present supply of the outside world. Indeed, Russia is now a large 
absorber of gold from other countries, the net imports having been 
$55,301,098 in 1891, and $89,301,098 in 1892, which, together with the 
domestic production, is hoarded in the imperial Treasury, for some pur- 

se not publicly known. It has been surmised that this accumulation 
is for a war fund, or to improve the National credit, or to adopt the gold 
standard ; but whatever the truth may be, it must sooner or later find 
monetary employment, and therefore its withdrawal from circulation 
should be considered only temporary. 

The Russian gold is still obtained almost entirely from alluvial de- 
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posits, the lode mines having furnished less than seven and one-half per 
cent. of the total in 1890, the year that their output was largest, and 
only six per cent. in 1891. Concerning the conditions which affect the 
roduction of gold in Russia, Mr. A. de Keppen, a recognized author- 
oy wrote in Annales des Mines, 2e Livraison de 1895, pp. 203 et seq., as 
ollows : : 

“It is certain that legislation and the frequent changes in it, especially 
changes in taxation, exercise a marked influence on the production 
of gold in Russia. The weather is also of great importance. A hot, 
dry summer is bad in consequence of insufficiency in the water supply ; 
while seasons in which too much rain falls, causing great floods, ma 
check operations by destroying the dikes and other works. Often it 
happens that at the inning of summer operations are retarded by . 
lack of water, while at the end there may be too much of it. Hot sum- 
mers, however, are advantageous, since then the frozen gravels thaw 
quickly and deep. 

“Not less important is the price of bread, which regulates the wages 
of the miners. This fluctuates between wide limits and there have been 
years when in some districts mbes 2 have risen from 900 to 1,400 rubles 
per man for the season's work, the season lasting perhaps only four or 
five months. 

“ But the most important factor of all is the value of the paper ruble. 
The cost of production is counted in this form of money. while receipts 
from the Government, to which, by law, the product must be delivered, 
are in gold. Hence, the greater the fall in value of the paper ruble the 
more the profit in gold ome & 

The production of gold in Russia first began to be important in 1822, 
when rich placers were discovered in the Urals. It rose rapidly in 1830 
as a result of the opening of the first placers in Siberia during the pre- 
vious year, and by 1847 amounted to $19,130,057. During the next 
thirty-three years there were irregular rises and falls, with in general an 
upward tendency, until a maximum of $28,759,860 was attained in 1880, 
The production then followed a course of astonishing fluctuations, 
which can only be explained by such reasons as those previously men- 
tioned. In 1887, the amount turned out was $20,092,000, and since that 
time there has been a regular increase, though small, which may be due 
chiefly to the sceady decline in the value of the paper ruble. 

The gold washings of Siberia have been gradually transferred from 
West to East, and now some of the most important are at the extreme 
end of the empire. Obviously the opening of new deposits in this di- 
rection cannot be long continued, and it has been inferred from this that 
the production of gold in Siberia is now at or near its zenith. This view 
does not seem to be sufficiently supported by the evidence, but it is 
noteworthy that the production of Eastern Siberia has been fluctuating 
erratically for the past ten years, while in Western Siberia and the Urals 
there has been a steady increase. Judging from the past history of gold 
mining in other countries, particularly America and Australasia, a de- 
crease in the gold production of Russia is to be looked for in the future, 
when the placers begin to be exhausted, followed by an increase as the 
lode mines are opened extensively. On account of the progress in 
methods of mining, and the metallurgical treatment of gold ores, how- 
ever, the decrease in Russia will, in all probability, be less than in the 
other parts of the world where the lode mines were exploited earlier 
and engirfters and metallurgists were obliged to develop their systems 
of operation as they went along. It is not unlikely, indeed, that some 
series of rich gold veins in Siberia may be opened so rapidly that their 
output will completely offset the falling off sure to result from the ex- 
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haustion of the alluvial deposits. That the gold-bearing veins of the 
Urals and Siberia are exceedingly rich there can be no doubt, in view of 
the vast amount of gold obtained from the gravels derived from them. 
The United States from 1834 to 1892, both years inclusive, produced 
$1,955,692,949 in gold from placers and lodes. Australasia from 1851 to 
‘1892 made an output of $1,724,122,152 from placers and lodes; Russia 
since 1414 has produced 1,675,000 kilogrammes of crude gold, which, if 
estimated ata fineness of 860 (the average of recent years), would be 
equivalent to $950,926,300, and this has come with the exception of an 
insignificant percentage from alluvial deposits. There are no statistics 
to show what proportion of the Australasian and American gold has 
been alluvial, but it is doubtful if in either case it much exceeds the out- 
put of the Russian placers. 

_ In considering the future of gold production in Russia, the effect of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway has to be taken into account. The line for 
this, which has been already surveyed from Chelabinsk in the Eastern 
Ural to Vladivostok on the Pacific, a distance of 4,700- miles, passes 
through or near many of the gold mining regions of Siberia, and doubt- 
less all of the important districts will be reached eventually by branches. 
Indeed, the Government has already begun a systematic geological sur- 
vey of the country opened by the railway in view of the development of 
its mineral resources, which is sure to result. The entire line will not 
be completed until 1904, but it is expected that the Western section, 
extending from Chelabinsk to Pochitanka, 1,080 miles, and the Eastern 
from Vladivostok to Grafskaia, 200 miles, will be ready for traffic in 


1904. 
AFRICA, 


Nearly the entire output of gold from this continent comes from the 
South African Republic, and most of that from one district—the Wit- 
watersrandt—of which Johannesburg is the center. The discovery and 
development of these wonderful mines are matters of recent history. 
First located in 1875, active operations were begun in 1882, since which 
time the output has increased at a phenomenal rate, amounting in 1893 
to 1,478,473 ounces of bullion, the value of which may be taken as 
$17.5194 per ounce. At the same time the yield of the mines in the De 
Kaap and Lydenburg districts has also been increasing, though much 
less rapidly. Besides the produce of the South African Republic. the 
only gold credited to Africa is that exported from the West coast, chiefly 


. Guinea and the Gold Coast, which amounted to $1,011,924 in 1882 and 


appears to be increasing. 

he auriferous deposits of the Witwatersrandt are unique in their 
geological characteristics, occurring in a sedimentary formation, con- 
sisting of sandstone with which conglomerate is interstratified, certain 
strata of the latter being auriferous. The most important of these con- 
glomerate beds is about 200 feet thick. In this occur strata called the 
“south reef,” in thickness from six inches to three feet, very rich in 
spots; the “middle reef,” rich in spots, but in some places wanting ; 
the “ main reef leader,” also rich, from six inches to two feet in 
thickness ; the “ main reef,” from four feet to twenty feet in thickness, 
which is the principal source of the Witwatersrandt yield; and the 
“ north reef,” which is small, but has shown good results in some places. 
These strata or beds, “‘ reefs”” they are improperly called, dip south at 
an angle of about 35 degrees and are continuous for a great* distance. 
The main reef has been traced on the surface along its strike for nearly 
twelve miles. it is well to bear these facts in mind in considering the 
prospects for the future in this very extraordinary mining district. 
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The fact that the Witwatersrandt gold existed in a sedimentary bed, 
and not in fissure veins (using that term in its widest meaning), as in 
other parts of the world, was from the first thought to bode fair for per- 
manence, and when the mines had already become very productive, 
steps were taken to prove this by borings with the diamond drill. In 
October, 1892, a bore hole was commenced at a point 4,000 feet south of 
the outcrop of the main reef, and in July, 1893, the latter was intersected 
at a depth of 2,400 feet, the core giving satisfactory assays in gold. An 
important fact shown by this exploration was that the formation at this 
depth dips at an angle of only 16 degrees, confirming the evidence of 
other bore holes, nearer the outcrop of the reef, that the beds flatten 
towards the south, which, of course, adds enormously to the extent of 
stoping ground. As illustrative of the depth to which it is possible to 
open these deposits economically, it may be mentioned that there was 
in Michigan on March 1, 1894, a shaft 3,824 feet deep, designed to go 
more than 4,000 feet to extract copper ore worth about $5 per ton, 
while in Belgium coal is raised from a depth of 3,900 feet. 

Several years ago so eminent an engineer as Hamilton Smith esti- 
mated a paying length of 50,000 feet for the main reef, an average 
thickness of five feet and an extent of 5,200 feet on the dip, which would 
give 100,000,000 tons of ore; of this but 3,000,000 tons had then been 
raised ; che 97,000,000 tons Pete ge with an average tenor of 12% 
pennyweights per ton, would yield 60,000,000 ounces, worth £250,000,- 
000. Such a calculation, he adds, ‘“‘ would be an absurdity in any other 
mining region, but the uniformity of the auriferous conglomerate strata 
of the Randt district warrants such an estimate, which is too low rather 
than high.” Even under these circumstances most engineers would 
hesitate before committing themselves in such a statement, but we may 
safely assert. that the recent developments in the Witwatersrandt as- 
sures its production at an increasing ratio for a very long time indeed. 

Having this extensive deposit easily attackable, the Randt mining 
companies have increased their production rapidly by opening. out from 
the shafts as fast as possible, increasing the number of stamps in the 
amalgamating mills, and reducing costs in every direction, which, of 
course, was helped by the construction of the railway to Johannesburg. 
Then the introduction of the cyanide process of gold extraction, which 
here attained a degree of success not reached in any other part of the 
world, made available the large amount of gold in the tailings from the 
mills otherwise impossible to recover successfully. There does not 
seem to be any reason now why the yield of these mines should not 
continue to increase, which the monthly statistics show that it is certain 
to do this year. The rate of increase, however, may not be so high as 
hitherto, as it 1s no longer possible to reduce the cost of production in 
the same degree. 

The gold resources of other parts of the vast continent of Africa are 

ractically unknown, but the explorations in Mashonaland and Mata- 
Calninael show that it exists there, and recent discoveries have been re- 
ported in the German possessions. There can be no doubt that many 
new gold fields will be found in these extensive regions as they are 
grecvally explored, which will constitute part of our reserves for the 
uture. 
CHINA. 

The exact eee of China as a producer of gold is not well under- 

stood, there being no official statistics of its mining industry. It ex- 


rts annually a large amount of coin and bullion, but although there 
is abundant evidence that gold mining (chiefly placer work), is carried 
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on within its borders, it is doubtful if this alone would account for all 
the treasure coming forward. It is surmised, therefore, that a part of 
this is smuggled across the frontier from the washings of the Russian 
sides of the Amoor River, and that part is imported clandestinely by 
Chinese emigrants returning from California and Australasia. However 
this may be, it is agreed that this smuggled and clandestinely imported 
gold has escaped record at the place of production and when re-exported 
from China may be counted safely as an addition to the world’s supply. 
In the last mint report, the production of gold in China,-or at least 
so much of it as has become available for the purposes of Western civil- 
ization, in the years 1890-92, both inclusive, is estimated at $4,245,810, 
$6,652,053 and $8,426,038 respectively. These figures were calculated 
from data furnished by Augustus Sauerbeck, by adding together the 
gold bullion imported into the United Kingdom from China and the 
gold imported into India from China. The accuracy of this method is 
doubtful. It is improbable that any foreign coin is melted down in 
China, and the bullion exported, represents most likely native produc- 
tion or smuggled dust and bars which have not been counted other- 
wise ; but it is probable that the imports of gold into India include coin, 
especially sovereigns which circulate freely there, and on this account it 
seems venturesome to estimate the production of China in the manner 
indicated. The recorded figures of the importations of gold into the 
United Kingdom and India from China, moreover, do not agree with 
the stated exports of treasure from the last country. The statistics 
showing this were first compiled by the Imperial Maritime Customs in 
1888, since which time the net exports of gold, calculating the equiva- 
lence of Haikwan taels in dollars at the average annual rate of exchange 
have been as follows : 
Hatkwan Taels. Exchange. Dollars. 

$I 14 

I i5 

1 26 

I 20 


1 06 7,771,920 

In 1893, the exports of gold from Shanghai, through which port all 
but an ‘insignificant part of the gold shipped from China passes, 
amounted, according to G. J. Morrison, Esq., of the Bank of Shanghai, 
to 450,000 fine ounces, equivalent to $9,321,500, of which 60 per cent. 
was in the form of dust. As the imports of ate into China are very 
small (346,000 Haikwan taels, or $366,760 in 1892), it is certain that the 
total net exports from the Empire in 1893 were more than $9,000,000. 

It is well known that not all of the gold exported from China is 
recorded, and the secret shipments recently have been larger than usual. 
Thus Mr. C. T. Gardner, British Consul at Hankow, wrote under date 
March 21, 1893, in report No. 1,231, to the foreign office: “A large 
quantity of gold which does not appear in the customs returns is now 
being exported from China. The depreciation in the value of silver 
tempts the natives to sell their hoards, but instead of ae it through 
the regular channel of the customs and by steamers, they, through fear 
of robbery, prefer to carry it in small parcels hidden in their baggage, 
or give it in charge toa native employe of the vessel, who gets a com- 
mission for his trouble.” This, however, will hardly explain the great 
discrepancy between the figures of Mr. Sauerbeck and the Chinese cus- 
toms, and in the absence of definite statistics of production, it would 
seem preferable to use the latter. The net exports of gold from China, 
at all events, represent the amount that it is now adding to the world’s 
stock; more than that there does not seem to be hope of knowing ac- 
curately. 
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The recent increase in the net exports of gold from China is easily 
explained. The great falling off in the value of silver, which is the 
standard of currency inthe East, has made the purchasing power of 
gold so much more that the natives, especially the wealthy families, 
have been induced to realize on their jewelry and other ornaments that 
may have been hoarded for many generations. There is cumulative 
evidence that this is the case, and not that there has been any expan- 
sion of gold mining. Beyond doubt, the vast Empire is rich in gold in 
many parts, but in view of the resistance that has been offered to the 
introduction of foreign innovations, it is almost idle to include these 
fields among the world’s reserves unless the northern part of Mantchu- 
ria may some time fall into the hands of Russia. Some of the impor- 
tant gold fields of Eastern Siberia are situated but a short distance from 
the Chinese frontier. 

BRITISH INDIA. 


Practically all the gold produced by the Indian Empire comes from a 
group of mines in the Colar field of Mysore, which are operated by 
strong English companies. They first began to attract attention in 1880, 
but until 1885 their output was insignificant ; in the latter year it be- 
came important, and subsequently increased rapidly. These mines have 
now been opened to depths of 1,200 feet and more, and the showings in 
the bottoms are still good. Their operation is attended with some diffi- 
culty on account of the unhealthful climate, but the cost of production 
has, of course, been lessened by the decline in the value of silver, in 
which wages are paid. These mines may be expected to make a steadily 
increasing output.—NMew York Evening Post. 
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BANKING IN CHINA. 


China contains between four and five hundred millions of people. 
With its tributary provinces it is said to have the enormous population 
Of 537,000,000. Since the beginning of our Government we have coined, 
all told, about 461,000,000 silver dollars, not including the dimes, halves 
and quarters, and if the whole could be gathered together and carried 
to China there would not be enough to give a dollar to each of its in- 
habitants. 

China is generally supposed to be very poor. I believe, on the con- 
trary, that it is a rich country, and it must require a vast amount to do 
its business. It is true there are many millions of poor, but there are 
also millions of well-to-do and millions of comparatively rich. There 
are few countries where jewelry is more commonly worn, and where the 
clothes of the better classes are more costly. [I have seen since | came 
here thousands of ordinary citizens dressed in long gowns of brocaded 
silk lined with furs, and nearly every other woman you see outside of 
the laboring women wears a silk coat and silk pantaloons, while her little 
pinched toes are covered with silk, silver or gold embroidered shoes. 

She has silver or gold ornaments in her hair, and her silk headdress 
is often decorated with rows of pearls. Both sexes wear gold rings, and 
a well-to-do Chinaman expects to fit out his daughters with gold orna- 
ments on the occasion of their marriage. 

The Chinese are a great business people. Their cities are beehives of 
work, and they require a great deal of money to dotheir trading. The 
city of Canton absorbs about 3,000,000 of silver dollars a year. it takes 
millions to do the business of Shanghai and Tientsin, and there are 
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scattered over this land thousands of native banks who doa regular 
banking business, and some of which issue notes. 

There are 400 native banks in Peking, 300 in Tientsin, and hundreds 
in Shanghai. Foo Chow, Ningpo, Hankow and Canton. 

The Taotoi, or Chinese mayor of Shanghai, has lost, it is said, $600,000 
within the last three months in buying silver, and he has, in fact, spec- 
ulated himself out of office, and his place will shortly be filled with a new 
appointee. In all of the treaty ports, the foreign as well as the. native, 
business is really done by the Chinese. All of the foreign firms have 
Chinese cashiers, and these men make ail of the calculations and handle 
all the money. 

When you go into a bank the English clerk will call a Chinaman to 
figure out your exchange for him, and it will be the Chinaman who will 
pay you your money. 

It is wonderful how fast these men can figure in this way. They push 
the balls this way and that with their aristocratic, long finger-nailed 
yellow hands, and in less time than you could put down the figures they 
give you the result. They are always sure of themselves, and if they 
make a mistake the firm by whom they are — expects them to 
make it good. They are under heavy bonds, often running up into the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and there are few defaulting Chinese 
cashiers. 

Chinese bank notes are more like promissory notes than our bank 
notes. There is not and never has been a National bank, and notes are 
not used as currency to any extent. The banker merely writes the 
amount on the note and puts his private seal or chop over it. Such 
notes are made out for all sums from five to twenty thousand taels, and 
the Chinese banker never goes back on his signature. 

He pays the notes when they are presented in silver or gold. The 
silver is usually paid according to weight, in lumps the shape of a toy 
bath tub, ranging in value all the way from $1 up to $50. The usual 
size is worth about $50, and 1t weighs about five pounds. The gold is 
made in long, thin cakes, and is 20 carats fine. 

The banker stamps with his private seal every piece of silver he pays 
out, and even the Mexican dollars are marked thus with India ink. 
Every big bank or company has a man who takes all of the silver dollars 
that come in and fits them into holes made in a board, so that when 
they lie in them their surface is just level with the board. : 

e then takes a brush and water and washes them as white and clean 
as though they had just come from the mint. He now stamps his chop 
on each of them, and this means that he guarantees their payment. 

There are no shrewder counterfeiters in the world than the Chinese, 
and they are especially adept in the plugging of coin. 

The other day an American got a silver dollar in trace at Hankow, 
and attempted to pass it at the bank there. He was told it was not 
good, and upon his pats ag. the matter the Chinese cashier sent for 
a candle and lit it. He then held the coin over it, and lo! in a moment 
it began to melt. The sides fell off, and in the center there was a piece 
of copper. 

Silver dollars will not pass in interior China, and outside of ports sil- 
ver is taken entirely by weight. The only coin current in the empire is 
the copper cash, of which it takes 1,000 to make a dollar in silver. A 
thousand cash will weigh about nine pounds, and ten of our dollars 
changed into cash would weigh nearly 100 pounds, and would form a 
fair wheelbarrow load of money. 

I see lots of money carried on wheelbarrows through these Chinese 
Cities, and a common sight is a coolie going out to market with strings 
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of these copper coins slung over his shoulder. The cash are about the 
size and shape of our old red cents, save that thev have square holes of 
about the size of the tip of your little finger running through them. 
They are strung in strings of 1,000 on ropes of twisted straw, and at the 
end of every hundred a knot is tied in the string to mark the count. 
These cash are made at all the provincial capitals, and the viceroys are 
expected to turn them out. They cost at the present time more than 
their face value to make, and copper of this kind is, in fact, here dearer 
than gold. | 

I saw such coins being made some years ago at the big mint at Can- 
ton, and I watched a new machine turning them out at the rate of 
seventy a minute at the Kiagnan arsenal the other day. The copper 
went into the machine in the shape of a hoop, of about the width of the 
iron hoops which we use on cider barrels, and stamps which worked 
through holes in a plate cut the metal into round disks, stamped the 
characters upon them, and cut out the central hole in each coin, all at a 
single stroke of the machine. It was worked by steam, but even at this 
— of seventy per minute it turned out only about $4 worth of coins an 

our. 

At the present rates of exchange I could buy 2,000 of these coins for 
one of our dollars, and it would take twenty to equal the value of a little 
American red cent, and you could buy a pound of them for a nickel. 

I sent my Chinese servant for $10 worth of these cash to-day, and he 
came back loaded. His hands were full and his shoulders were covered 
with strings of cash. The picture was so curious that I had my pho- 
tographer snap his camera on him as I helped him unload. 

The banking system of China is the oldest known to man. According 
to Chinese records, there were banks of discount and deposit here as far 
back as 2,600 B. C., and the interest laws of China were made long be- 
fore Columbus discovered America. . 

The legal rate of interest in many of the provinces of China is 30 per 
cent. ane in others it is 36 per cent. Still, millions are lent, I am told, 
in the shape of call loans in the seaport towns at 5 and 6 per cent., and 
all sorts of money transactions are entered into. China had a system 
of building and loan associations long before we — to exist as a 
nation, and all over the empire there are associations for the loaning of 
money. 

There are big banks that ‘gon Chinese patent medicines, and little 
ones who loan out sums which we Americans would hardly think worth 
while borrowing, There are trades unions of all sorts, and even the 
beggars club together and are bound by the rules of their union. 

Farmers combine together to buy cattle, peddlers bury and sell the 
custom of particular streets to their fellows, and a man who wants to 

et married and has, perhaps, not enough money to buy a wife, will go 
into one of these loan associations to get it. 

I tried to buy some pictures at Kiukiang, but found the dealer’s store 
shut, and was told that he was closed until he could get enough money 
from his friends to pay his last year’s debts. All firms here have to 
settle up at the close of the year, and it is the greatest disgrace to go 
into bankruptcy. Bankrupts often commit suicide, and the son feels 
bound to pay his father’s debts. 

It is the same with other relatives. The debts of any member of the 
family are a disgrace to the whole family, and rich men having failed 
will go to work at the most menial occupations in order to pay up. Big 
failures are always punished by law. If the amount is from $1,500 to 
$5,000 the bankrupt is banished, and if it runs above that amount his 
head is taken off. There is not much discussion about the matter, and 
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the law is that the bankrupt who becomes such from unavoidable cir- 
cumstances is decapitated just the same as the fraudulent one. 

There are no lawyers and no juries, and the judges or officials of the 
town pass the sentences. Sometimes the bankrupts carry heavy chains 
for weeks through the streets. At others they are put in the cangue, 
and not infrequently they lose their heads. 

I met at Canton one of the richest men in China. His name was 
Houqua, and he is said to be worth $50,000,000. He has big investments 
in American and other foreign securities, and he supports about 400 of 
his poor relatives. 

' This man’s father was the Jay Gould of Canton. At the time that the 
British gunboats came before the city they demanded an indemnity of 
$6,000,000. They threatened to bombard the city if this amount was not 
paid in forty-eight hours. : 

A subscription paper was passed around among the Canton capitalists, 
and Houqua put down his name for $1,100,000 and paid it over to the 
collectors. In the donation he said he “ gave $200,000 of it in token of 
his affection for his beloved wife, $800,000 as a thank offering for the 
prosperity which had attended him in business, and $100,000 in recog- 
nition of the fidelity of his son.”—-Frank G. Carpenter, in the Boston 
Sunday Globe. 
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FREE BANKING IN CANADA. 
I 


In the session of 1850 of the Legislative Assembly of Canada, the 
Honorable William Hamilton Merritt introduced a bill “to establish 
freedom of banking in this Province, and for other purposes relative to 
banks and banking.” 

The group of large chartered banks which had hitherto carried on the 
banking business of the Province seemed to the general public to be 
insufficiently equipped with capital. Whether just or not, complaints 
of a lack of banking facilities were frequent, and there was a widespread 
demand, as often happens in comparatively undeveloped countries, for 
an increase of bank capital, for the extension of banking facilities, and 
particularly for the incorporation of small banks in the lesser towns 
where local opportunities for accommodation were much desired. 

Important safeguards in the then existing banking system were the 
large capital stock of the banks, the small number doing business, the 
broad fields from which they drew their business, and the prudent and 
cautious manner in which that business was as a whole conducted. It 
was thought that in maintaining the system it would be very difficult 
for the Legislature to refuse to incorporate small banks for the small 
towns. But to allow such institutions the important privileges of the 
chartered banks, especially that of circulating notes which would be 
only a general charge against assets, seemed too great a risk. If small 
banks were to be established, it was necessary to devise some other plan 
for issuing a sound currency. There was no bank of such predominant 
position that to it alone, as to the Bank of England, the function of 
issue could be entrusted, after the complete failure of Lord Sydenham’s 
proposals of 1841 (largely, to be sure, through the influence of, the 
chartered banks); there was no probability of establishing a Govern- 
ment bank of issue, and there was on the part of the Government itself 
such pressing financial need that any step towards relief would be wel- 


come. 
The free banking laws of the State of New York had been in force 
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since 1838. The commercial relations between the Upper Province and 
New York had long been close and important. When the economic 
conditions of the two countries were compared, New York, no doubt, 
appeared to marked advantage. New York's legislation, therefore, was 
not unlikely to be regarded by Canadians as recommended by the suc- 
cess and prosperity of the land in which it was in force. Nor was its 
influence necessarily the weaker because the judgment as to results 
was not entirely logical. So in spite of the early record of the system, 
in spite of the failure of twenty-nine banks in the first five years of the 
law's operation, and the fact that the special deposits of securities 
realized but 74 per cent. on the defaulted notes, Mr. Merritt’s bill was 
modeled after the free banking laws of New York. Its objects are suffi- 
ciently described as (a) to provide for the establishment of small banks, 
®) properly to secure their circulation, (¢) to relieve, in part at least, the 

nancial difficulties of the Government by widening the market for its 
securities, and at the same time so stimulating the demand as to raise 
their value. 


II. ; 


The measure as passed (13 and 14 Vic., cap. 21) first repealed the old 
laws of Lower Canada (Ord. L. C. 2 Vic. (3), cap. 57), “to regulate 
private banking and the circulation of the notes of private bankers,” 
and of Upper Canada (7 Wm. IV., cap. 13), “to protect the public 
against injury from private banks.” Henceforth it became lawful only 
for chartered banks or other corporations or persons authorized under 
the new,act to issue circulating. notes, which were to be of the value of 
five shillings or over. Notes under five — were prohibited. So, 
also, circulation by unauthorized persons was forbidden on penalty of 
fines of £100. / 

The significant provision of the act is the extension of the privilege of 
note issue “to other persons or corporations thereunto authorized as 
provided for herein.” Individuals or general partners might establish 
banks, or joint stock companies might be formed to carry on the busi- 
ness, but in any case the bank was to have an office in ye one place, 
and in but one city, town or village. Of the companies was required a 
minimum capital stock of £25,000, divided into shares of £10 or more.* 
Articles of agreement in notarial form, showing the name, place of busi- 
ness, capital stock, number of shares, names and residences of the 
shareholders, and the time when the company should begin and end, 
were the legal basis for organization. After the articles were duly filed 
in stipulated courts of record, the companies became incorporated, and 
the liabilities of the shareholders limited to double the amount of 
their subscribed stock. The total liabilities of a joint stock bank were 
not allowed to exceed three times its capital stock. Every institution 
working under the act was required to keep dona fide an office of dis- 
count and deposit, at all times to keep exposed in its place of business 
a list of its partners or shareholders, and to make detailed semi-annual 
returns to the Inspector-General, as well as to submit to official inspec- 
tion at the discretion of the Government. __. 

In order to issue notes the banks thus formed were each obliged to 
deposit with the Receiver-General Provincial securities for not less than 
£25,000 currency ($100,000) par value in pledge for the redemption of 


* The denominations of pounds, shillings and pence used in this article are those 
of the so-called ‘‘ Halifax Currency,” the usual money of account in the British North 
American Colonies down to the latter half of the fifties, when the change was made to 
dollars, cents and mills. A pound currency was worth approximately $4 U.S. coin, 
and a pound sterling was valued at £1 4s. 4d. Halifax currency. 
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their notes. Interest on the securities was to be paid to the depositor 
as it accrued, and against the bonds the Receiver-General was author- 
ized to deliver to the bank an equal amount of registered notes, printed 
from plates furnished by the bank upon papes selected by the 
Receiver-General. When signed by the proper officer these notes were 
to become notes of the bank. In every case they were to be payable in 
specie on demand at the bank’s place of business. They were to be 
marked “ Secured by Provincial securities deposited with the Receiver- 
General,” and were to be receivable for all duties and sums due to the 
Provincial Government, so long as the issuing bank redeemed its notes. 
These registered notes were exempt from the rate of 1 per cent. per 
annum levied upon the average monthly circulation of the chartered 
banks. The third or fiscal object of the act is especially plain in that 
clause which permits the chartered banks to surrender their right of 
circulation against assets, and to secure from the Receiver-General 
registered notes in return for deposits of securities. Any of the cor- 
porations within the purview of the act might deposit additional securi- 
ties from time to time. and withdraw sums of not less than £5,000, pro- 
vided that like amounts of the notes were returned to the Receiver- 
General, and the required deposit of £25,000 maintained. 

If, in case of suspension of specie payment and protest of the notes, 
the paper was not paid with interest at 6 per cent. within ten days after 
the requisition issued by the Inspector-General of the Province upon 
receipt of the protested notes, that officer was commanded to close the 
institution and wind up its affairs, should it have no valid excuse to offer 
for the default. The process of liquidation was to be completed by a 
receiver appointed by the Receiver-General. His duty was first to pay 
off the notes from the proceeds of the securities on deposit. The 
remaining proceeds were then to be applied with the other assets to 
settlement of the remaining debts of the bank. But if insufficient funds | 
were realized from the sale of the securities, the general assets of the 
bank were to be applied to the payment of the notes before they were 
used for the other claims. This is the first appearance in Canadian 
eginesicn of that principle of passa | bank notes a preferred claim, 
4 ich, thirty years later, was embodied in the Bank Act of the 

ominion. 


ITI, 


The act to establish freedom of banking could hardly be called per- 
fect. Time proved it ill-calculated to promote the ends of the Legisla- 
ture which passed it. The amendments passed in the following years 
show that certain of its defects were recognized. From the very first it 
suffered severe criticism on the of the English Lords of the Treas- 
ury. The most serious defect of the act, in their opinion, was the lack 
of guarantee for the immediate convertibility of the notes on demand. 
Against the fancied completeness of Government obligations as “‘ secur- 
ity,” they cite the fall of Exchequer bills to thirty-five shillings discount 
in 1847. Anxious as always that the financial and monetary systems of 
the colonies should be sound, they warn the Canadian Government 
against the reverses following too great an extension of the facilities 
which may be afforded by the use of paper money. The measure might 
cause Canadian securities to rise temporarily, but they would also be 
exposed to the risk of depreciation should it become necessary to throw 
them into the market in order to provide for the payment of bank notes. 
In the opinion of the Lords of the Treasury, the great protection against 
over issue was the constant maintenance of a proportionate reserve of 
specie against the outstanding circulation, with Government supervision 
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and frequent publication of bank statements. They recommended the 
requirement of a specie reserve of one-third of the notes issued and of 
— ier span pe - 
he following year, accordingly, an amendment was passe uirin 

monthly peivine. fs from the 1 free banks. It is plain that halicpeacty 
returns provided a basis for intelligent criticism to neither the Govern- 
ment nor the public. The period of one year in which to retire their 
circulation and begin operations under the new plan accorded by the 
act of 1850 to banks or companies whose authority to issue notes had 
been withdrawn by the act, was increased to five years, provided that in 
each year of the next four they should retire one-fourth of the ave 
circulation during 1850, of notes not secured by a deposit of bonds. The 
requirement of a specie reserve of one-third was not adopted. 

In the same session, the Assembly passed another act with a view “to 
encourage the chartered banks to adopt, as far as conveniently practi- 
cable, the principles of the general banking act in regard to the securing 
of the redemption of their bank notes.” The real purpose, of course, 
was a further sale of bonds. The means were (a) a remission during 
the next three years of one-half the tax on circulation to those banks 
willifig forthwith to restrict their circulation to the highest amount 
shown in the last statement, and at the end of three years to three- 
fourths of the average for 1849 and 1850; (6) at the end of the three 
years entire exemption from the tax to banks with note circulation thus 
restricted; (c) permission to such banks to issue in excess of the 
restricted circulation further notes to the amount they should hold of 
an or silver coin or bullion or debentures of any kind issued by the 

eceiver-General, the value of such securities to be reckoned at par ; 
(72) exemption of these banks from the requirement to deposit the 
debentures and to secure registered notes. But if failures occurred the 
proceeds -of bonds thus held by the banks were to be applied exclusively 
to the rr of outstanding notes. 

The Act 16 Vic., cap. clxii. (session of 1853) was an attempt further 
“to encourage the issue by the chartered banks of notes secured” in 


this manner. They were permitted to issue notes in excess of the limit 


laid down by their charters, 7. ¢.,the amount of their paid-up capital 
stock, to the amount of the sums held by them in specie or debentures 
receivable in deposit by the Receiver-General, although the deposit of 
the securities was not required. The I per cent. tax upon circulation, 
also, was to be calculated only upon the sum by which the average dur- 
ing any period of the outstanding notes of a bank should exceed the 
average of the securities and specie which the bank had on hand. 

These measures, though the mi ag act was copied from the New 
York law, seem strongly to reflect the influence upon Canadian legisla- 
tors of Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Act of 1844, and the statutes of 1845, 
which dealt with Scotch and Irish banks. The plan of restricting that 
part of the circulation *‘ unprotected ” by special security, the extension 
to the banks of the privilege of indefinitely increasing circulation beyond 
that limit, provided equivalent values in specie or debentures were held, 
and the repeated efforts to provide as much as possible of the fiduciary 
currency with bond security, might not perhaps be conclusive evidence 
of this influence. The regulations might have been adopted after inde- 
pendent consideration, or to reach other ultimate ends than those 
sought by Lord Overstone, Sir Robert Peel, and their followers. In 
Canada, too, the financial purpose, though the laws failed to afford the 
anticipated help, was highly influential. 

But the influence of an effort to follow English example is strongly 
supported by the authority of Sir Francis Hincks in the Assembly at 


9 
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that time. Ten years before he had supported, against his own party, 
the proposals of Lord Sydenham for improving the Canadian currency 
by means similar to those suggested by Lord Overstone. As late as 
1870 his views on the question were unchanged. The inference is con- 
firmed by the fact that in 1851 the Colonial Office itself advised the 
Canadians to adopt, as far as possible, the principles of Peel’s Bank Act 
in their regulation of banking and currency. The authority of the 
officials in Downing street, and the usual promptness with which the 
colony carried out their recommendations, leave no doubt of the marked 
and even decisive effect of this factor in the “freedom of banking” 
legislation of x to 1856. Following is the significant excerpt from 
the letter of C. E. Trevelyan for the Lords of the Treasury, enclosed in 
the despatch of Earl Grey, H. M. Principal Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, dated 24th June, 1851: “ Although the establishment of a bank 
in connection with the Government appears to have been impracticable 
or inexpedient, it does not follow that some modification of the scheme 
adopted in the United Kingdom with respect to the circulation, the 
leading feature of which is a limitation to the amount of notes issued 
on the credit of securities, and the maintenance of a deposit of securi- 
ties equal to all issues exceeding that amount, might not still be attain- 
able in Canada.” 

The possible dangers or faults of the original act, pointed out for the 
Lords of the Treasury in the same letter, and noted by us on page 158, 
were not, on the whole, the source of much trouble in the working of 
the system. To discuss the other defects in the scheme, or what might 
be termed the errors in principle, wouid be to raise the questions of 
bond-based or specially secured bank circulation versus circulation as a 
a charge against assets, and of the system of many small local 

anks versus that of fewer large banks with branches. But for Canada, 
at least, these and the minor controversies they involve have been 
decided. What really prevented a thorough trial of so-called “ Free 
Banking,” and a complete experience of its results, whether for good or 
evil, was the inferior opportunity which it offered for banking profits. 
Very few banks began operations under the law; the system of chartered 
banks remained predominant and characteristic. The fate of the free 
banks will show how unequal was the struggle with these competitors. 
Nor is the reason far to seek. 

The bonds receivable on deposit as note security bore interest at 6 
per cent. Since they could be bought at less than par, they netted as 
an investment a somewhat higher rate. The minimum deposit fora 
bank beginning business was £25,000 currency, or $100,000. The small 
banks, however, which it was expected to establish under this act, would 
seldom need a capital greater than £25,000, and, even if they needed it, 
a greater sum would be hard to get in the localities whence the demand 
for such institutions came. But before a bank could begin business this 
hardly-gained capital was to be removed from the locality and locked 
up in debentures. In return for these, the free bank was to receive an 
equivalent amount in registered circulating notes. A chartered bank, 
on the other hand, acquired by the privilege of circulation a power of 
loaning to the community, in addition to its capital stock, the amount 
of its authorized note issue. To meet the needs of its district, the free 
bank in our example was to derive from capital and circulation com- 
bined a fund of only £25,000, z. ¢., the amount of its note issue, or rather 
so much of it as could be kept in circulation, a proportion which rarely 
reached 90 per cent., and in some cases did not exceed 50 percent. In 
brief, £25,000 of the capital of the district was to be taken bodily away 
and replaced by notes, of which only a part were available for loaning 
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purposes. If carried out, the scheme to provide banking facilities for 
r communities was destined actually to diminish the loanable funds 
in the districts for whose benefit it was devised. 

Intimately connected with this fault, is the fatal defect of the act—the 
slight inducement to investment afforded by its provisions. With its 
capital locked up in debentures there remained to thé free bank, besides 
its deposits, which need not be considered here, the £25,000 of registered 
notes for accommodation of the. local public. Of these, we have seen 
that only 50 to 90 per cent. constituted the ‘actual loaning fund which 
could be turned over several times a year in banking operations, and 
from which could be derived the additional and incidental profits that 
banks, in spite of usury laws and other’ hindrances, will contrive to 
secure whenever the markets permit. From an equal sum invested in 
one of the chartered banks could be gained the banking profit on the 
capital itself, and the circulation issued upon the credit of that capital. 
The advantage, in favor of the chartered bank, apart from the important 
consideration of its control of much larger means—none of its capital 
being locked up in debentures—was approximately the difference 
between the banking profit on the amount of its capital and the interest 
on an equal amount invested in Government securities. In other words, 
the chartered bank would get the greater return from both circulation 
and capital; the free bank from circulation alone, its capital being 
invested, by law, at a lower rate of interest. 

This higher gain to be had from employing their funds in their own 
business, also caused the chartered banks, as a rule, to reject the 
encouragement offered by the Legislature so to invest those funds in 
debentures as to make them practically a permanent loan to the Gov- 
ernment. And ina country where the best bank profits were moderate, 
other investors were slow and unwilling to engage in a form of banking 
in which the chances for gain were still more restricted. 


IV. 


In November, 1854, there came before the Legislature the question of 
the renewal of bank charters, and the increase of their capital stock. In 
this connection Sir Francis Hincks admitted that the public had not 
shown any great disposition to take advantage of the free banking law. 
He said further: ; 

“ First. He thought that the public wanted a large increase of bank- 
ing capital. 

* Second. There was not money in Canada to furnish that capital. 

“Third. The country must get this capital from foreigners, and the 
people of Canada would have to consult foreigners as to the manner in 
which it should be done. 

“Fourth. The country knew that no English capitalist was disposed 
to furnish money to Canada through the agency of private banks. But 
English capitalists would recognize the large chartered banks, because 
these banks had been known for many years as a safe means of investing 
capital. . . . Capitalists had confidence in them, but they would not 
have confidence in private banks established under a new banking sys- 
tem. If the people wanted to increase their banking capital, they must 
do so through the existing banks.” 

To the Bank of British North America, however, the new law had 
permitted a valuable privilege, denied it by its Royal Charter, but 
enjoyed by the other banks under their Colonial charters, usually to the 
extent of one-fifth of their entire note issue. This was the right to 
issue notes of denominations under $4. December 31, 1854, the British 
Bank held £162,125 of bonds, and had outstanding against them £153,- 
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750 of one and two dollar notes. Until the banks surrendered their 
small note circulation in 1870, it appears to have continued its issues 
under this act. Three other banks were doing business at the close of 
1854 under the act. Their statements are as follows: 


Molsons Niagara Dist. Zimmerman 
Bank, ank, Bank, 
Montreal. St. Catharines. Clifton. Total 
Capital in Provincia! debentures oo 
deposited with the Receiver- 
CIOMTGL 6 oc Sav. ccesbsceneoanes £50,000 £ 50,000 £25,000 - £281,125 
Amount of registered notes out- 
standing and delivered to the 


banks by the Inspector-General 50,000 49.999 24,500 278,249 
CUPGMIRION < 0:0 60 ckbonssvennctéecs 37,861 46,169 22,000 
Liabilities, including circulation. 85,446 67,615 29,321 
ASBOS . 5 os cc cccvcessvccscccceses 136,840 Tor,642 49,931 


The next year operations reach the highest figure in the whole history 
of the act, though only four banks appear in the statement. 
Bank of B. Molsons’ Niagara Zimmerman 
NV. America. Bank. Dist. Bank. Bank. Total. 


Capital in Provincial debentures 
deposited with the Receiver- 


General........-se.seseeeee £170,708 £50,000 £50,000 £40,000 £310,708 
Registered notes outstanding... 169,750 49,794 49,999 40,000 309,549 
CAR csv cdien cocsecsocnss 24,332 69,050* 40,000 
RAEN SK snd adkcde dec csies 24,332 77,701 48,817 - 

PB in 6 cds cénn civ cdvosesexes 79,100 133,285 54,585 


* Also issues under charter. 


In 1855 the Legislature granted charters to the Molsons’ Bank, the 
Zimmerman Bank, and the k of the Niagara District, and required, 
as one of the conditions of the extended privileges, the increase of the 
capital stock of each to £250,000, of which, in each instance, at least 
£100,000 was to be subscribed before the bank began its new corporate 
existence. 

After 1855 there was a steady falling off in the amount of securities 
deposited, notes outstanding against them, and notes in circulation. In 
the statement of 1856 the Provincial ‘Bank and the Bank of the County 
of Elgin first appear, the former with a deposit of securities for $120,000 
and notes for the same amount, the latter with securities for $100,000 
and notes for $79,950. The newly chartered banks appear to have been 
retiring their secured notes. The total bond deposits are $1,114,633.33 
(£278, 58), and notes outstanding, $1,080,684 (£270,171). In 1857 the 

gures have fallen to. $770,319.33 and $769,730. In 1858 they are $730,- 
503.33, and $729,531, and the Molsons’ and the Zimmerman Banks dis- 
appear from the list. In 1859 the bond deposits are $730,503.33, and 
notes outstanding, $699,531; in 1860, $562,603.33, and $495,631, of which 
the British Bank stands for $440,933.33 and $373,964, about $100,000 less 
than in the statements for 1857 to 1859. 


V. 


The failure of the system had received the attention of the Legislative 
Assembly at least three years before. On March 6, 1857, the Hon. Wm. 
Cayley introduced a bill to discontinue the incorporation of joint stock 
banks and the issue of registered notes. The merchants and moneyed 
men of the Province were generally in favor of the older chartered sys- 
tem, he said, and even in 1855, the Assembly had decided to perpetuate 
it. Its decided superiority had been shown by the action of the three 
banks which had retired their registered notes and continued their 
business under charters. Wm. Hamilton Merritt was still in the Assem- 
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bly, and in reaffirming his responsibility for the first free banking act, 
he declared, with a lofty disdain of the facts, that it was the “ best sys- 
tem adopted in any country from the beginning of the world to the 
present time.” “ The sole cause of its being inoperative in Canada,” he 
contended, “was that it had not been honestly carried out.” Mr. Cay- 
ley’s bill did not come up for the third reading, for what reason the. 
debates give no evidence. : 

In 1859, the then Minister of Finance, the Honorable A. T. Galt, in 
moving for a select committee on banking and currency, referred to the 
tendency of the free banks to secure charters, and to the unimportant 
and limited character of the operations then carried on under the act. 
Of the “ Resolutions for a Bank of Issue or Treasury Department,” which 
the Minister in 1860 based upon the investigations of this committee, 
the third provided for the repeal of the free banking law, with the per- 
mission to banks working under it to come under the general act for all 
banks outlined in the other resolutions. But in these, as a whole, were 
proposed such revolutionary changes in the currency and banking sys- 
tem of the country that action upon them was indefinitely postponed. 

By December, 1861, the Niagara District Bank had nearly withdrawn 
its Provincial securities, and the Provincial and County of Elgin Banks 
had only $2,000 and $20,440 of bonds, respectively, on deposit. At the 
end of 1862, the British Bank held securities for $436,933.33; its regis- 
tered notes amounted to $336,964, of which $130,505 were in circulation. 
But the Provincial Bank had deposits and circulation of only $9.729, 
and the Bank of the County of Elgin had disappeared both from the 
Government statement and the world of business. To all intents and 
purposes, free banking in Canada had run its course. 

Six banks in all had taken advantage of the act. To one of these, the 
Bank of British North America, the privileges acquired under the act 
were doubtless of considerable value. It was enabled to issue notes of 
denominations originally forbidden by its Royal Charter, without much 
other inconvenience than a change in one of its accounts. For even 
before 1850, it had been the custom of the British Bank to hold among 
its more liquid assets a much larger amount of Provincial debentures 
than even its small-note circulation amounted to in after years. Two 
of the companies working solely under the free banking laws wearily 
struggled for three years (1856 to 1858) against the competition and 
prestige of the chartered banks, and then began to retire their issues 
and wind up their business. . The three banks earliest started under the 
act soon applied for charters and secured them. 

Of these the Zimmerman Bank had the shortest life. Founded in 
1854 by a person of means, it was to an unusual degree the creature of 
one man. It seems, however, to have been well and honorably managed 
by the capitalist whose name it bore. In 1858 the charter of 1855 was 
amended by changing the name of the institution to the ‘“ Bank of 
Clifton,” and extending the time for the subscription and pa ment in 
full of its capital stock. But in spite of these favors and of the extra- 
ordinary privilege ‘‘that the bank notes and bills in circulation shall be 
of whatsoever value the directors shall think fit to issue the same, but 
none shall be under the value of five shillings ($1),” the bank was soon 
wound up after the death of Mr. Zimmerman. In 1863 its charter was 
repealed. 

ne Bank of the Niagara District, with its head office in St. Catharines, 
Canada West, found difficulty from the first in securing the capital 
required by its charter. The act of 1855 required subscription and pay- 
ment in full of the million dollars in five years. In 1857 an indulgent 
Legislature extended the term to 1861; in 1861 to 1866; in 1863 the 
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eapital stock requirement was reduced to $400,000, and the time for pay- 
ing it up extended to 1865. The bank had a fairly successful career 
until it suffered large losses through the failures of Jay Cooke & Co., 
and others, in 1873. Hardly able longer to carry on an independent 
business, it was amalgamated early in 1875 with the Imperial Bank of 
Canada. The shares of the Niagara District Bank were exchanged for 
those of the Imperial, according to the relative value of the two stocks, 
and thereafter the former bank disappeared as a separate institution. 
Out of the five originally “free banks,” but one, the Molsons’ Bank, 
of Montreal, has survived, and is now an institution of standing and 
importance.—/ournal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. 





ALTERATION OF A NOTE. 
SUPREME COURT OF ALABAMA. 


Winter et al. v. Pool. 


The insertion of a place of payment in a note after delivery is a material 
alteration. . 

_In a suit on a note, an instruction that, if a material alteration was made without 
the maker’s consent, no recovery could be had, was not error, when there was no 
evidence that the alteration was made by a stranger. 

Where the issue is whether the place of payment was inserted in a note after 
delivery, evidence that other notes executed by other persons to the same payee 
were left blank as to the place of payment is inadmissible. 


STONE, C. J.—When a note, after its execution and delivery, has been 
altered in a material part, Jrzma facze no recovery can be had upon it. 
Upon proof that the paper has been so altered, the burden is cast on the 
plaintiff to overcome the presuined invalidity of the paper—this Arzma 
facte intendment. This he may do by showing that the alteration was 
made with the consent of the promisor, or that it was made bya stranger 
having no interest in it. Unless such proof is made, no recovery can 
be had. (Anderson v. Bellenger, 87 Ala. 334, 6 South. 82; Montgomery 
v. Crossthwait, 90 Ala. 553, 8 South. 498; 1 Amer. & Eng. Enc. Law, 503 
et seg.; Whart. Ev. § 626; 1 Greenl. Ev. 564, and note.) An immaterial, 
formal alteration, not changing the legal effect of the contract, is harm- 
less, no matter by whom made. The alteration alleged to have been 
made in this case was material. It changed and converted a non- 
negotiable note into commercial paper. This, if proved, destroyed the 
validity of the note, unless its effect was overcome in one of the methods 
named above. 

There was no testimony offered that the alteration was made by a 
stranger, and hence it was not necessary to allude to that question in 
the charge. Had there been such proof, the charge would have been 
faulty. Being construed in the light of the testimony, we find no 
available error in it, so far as this aspect of the question is concerned. 

The Circuit Court clearly erred in the admission in evidence for the 
defendant of the notes made by Scaife and another to the same payees 
as those shown in the note in this case. Such testimony was not admis- 
sible for any purpose in the contest between these parties. Any influence 
it could exert was bound to be prejudicial to the plaintiffs in this suit.— 
Southern Reporter. 
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COLLECTION. 


COLLECTION. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK. 
Crouse v. First National Bank of Penn Yan. 


Plaintiff drew a draft, ‘‘ without protest,” on his debtor, payable at sight, and 
inclosed it to defendant bank for collection, without instructions as to presentment. 
The drawee lived in the country, some distance from the bank, which on the day 
of the receipt of the draft notified him by mail, as was the custom of banks in the 
place, unless specially instructed. A week later the drawee called at the bank, said 
he would pay the draft the next week, and accepted it. On the same day plaintiff 
was notified by letter that the draft was payable the following week, and later he 
sent his clerk to inquire about it. No further instructions were given, and a few days 
afterwards plaintiff wrote, asking if the drawee had made arrangements for pay- 
ment, thus recognizing what the bank had done. About two weeks after accepting 


the yraft, the drawee made an assignment for the benefit of creditérs. Heid, That 


defendant was not guilty of negligence in presenting the draft for payment, or in 
failing to make proper efforts to collect it after acceptance. (15 N. Y. Supp. 408, 
affirmed.) 

The draft was a mode adopted by plaintiff of collecting a debt due from the 
drawee, and defendant bank was his agent for the mere purpose of collection ; and 
in such case the strict rules usually enforced with respect to commercial paper in 
matters of presentment, demand and notice do not apply. 


Gray, J.—We think the reversal of the judgment was right. The 
facts disclosed by the evidence did not make out a case of negligence, 
nor did they show that the plaintiff's firm had suffered any damage by 
reason of anything on the part of the bank. The evidence was wholly 
insufficient to support the referee’s aac in those respects. As we 
read this record, no inference was permissible from the evidence that the 
bank had failed in any duty towards the plaintiff's firm. The draft in 

uestion was merely a convenient mode adopted by the firm of Crouse 

Walrath to collect a portion of a debt due them from Dinehart, and 
the defendant bank was made their agent for the mere pees of col- 
lection. Dinehart lived in the country, at some distance from Penn Yan; 
and, as it was testified to without objection, the custom of the banks in 
that place, where they he!d drafts upon parties residing in the country, 
was to notify them by mail, unless especial instructions were given to 
present the paper, in which case a notary would be employed. Here 
the plaintiff's firm had expressly waived protest of the draft, and there 
was no requirement for presentment by a notary, or for any extraordi- 
nary course with respect to it. There was no question in the case of 
holding other parties, and there was nothing in the relations of plaintiff's 
firm with the defendant which made it incumbent upon the bank to 
exercise other than that usual and ordinary diligence in the perform- 
ance of the duty of the assumed agency which the circumstances called 
for. The plaintiff's firm were notified by letter of the draft being pay- 
able in the following week, as the best that Dinehart could do about it. 
Their clerk was sent to inquire about it, and the draft was not only left 
with the bank, with no further instructions about it, but on March 3d 
they wrote, asking if Dinehart had made arrangements to pay the draft ; 
thus recognizing, and tacitly ratifying, what the bank had done. Not 
only was the bank not bound to do more than it had done, but it is 
difficult to see what more it could have done. It was without especial 
instructions, and the plaintiff’s firm were sufficiently apprised of the 
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situation to make it incumbent upon them to further instruct the bank, 
if they desired it to do more. Knowing of the non-payment of the 
draft, it behooved them to act in the matter for their own interests. 
The strict rules which usually are applied with respect to commercial 
paper in matters of presentment, demand and notice do not apply to sucha 
case as this, as the general term very correctly observe in their opinion. 
The defendant acted as the plaintiff's agent to collect a part of a debt, 
and in view of the circumstances, and with the knowledge chargeable to 
the principal as to its conduct of the matter, it could not be. inferred 
_ from the evidence that it was guilty of any negligence in the discharge of 

its duty. It may be added that there was an utter lack of evidence to 
afford a presumption of damage to the plaintiff's firm from the conduct 
of the defendant. No inference was possible from the evidence that 
there was a reasonable probability that the debt would have been paid 
if Dinehart had been pressed for payment from the time when the draft 
was presented until he assigned. The order appealed from should be 
affirmed, and judgment absolute ordered for the defendant on the 
stipulation, with costs in all the courts. All concur.—/Northeastern 
Reporter. 





9 
s 
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LIABILITY OF A THIRD PERSON AS INDORSER. 
SUPREME COURT OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Johnston, Probate Judge, v. McDonald. 


To render an indorser of a note liable as maker, he must have indorsed it before 
or at the time of delivery to the payee. 

The mere fact that the name of a third person is found indorsed on a note affords 
no presumption that it was placed there when the note was made. 


McIver, C. J.—This was an action to recover the amount due ona 
promissory note, dated 15th of April, 1886, whereby one W. L. McDonald 
ee to pay, on the Ist day of December, after date, to one J. R. 

oyles, the sum of $260, with interest, etc. The name of the defendant, 

. E. McDonald, is written across the back of the note, and below that 
is written the assignment of the note to J. A. Hinnant, judge of probate 
and public guardian, signed by J. R. Boyles, and dated 27th of January, 
1887. Inthe complaint it is alleged (1) that the said W. L. McDonald 

executed and delivered the said note to the said J. R. Boyles; (2) “that 
the said promissory note was indorsed by the defendant, J. E. McDonald, 
_ by writing his name on the back thereof, and he thereby promised to pay 
to the said J. R. Boyles the said sum of money, with interest as afore- 
said, and was delivered so indorsed to the said J. R. Boyles;” (3) that 
the note, so indorsed, was duly assigned to the said J. A. Hinnant, judge 
of probate and public guardian, on the 27th of January, 1887; (4) that 
the plaintiff is the duly elected and qualified successor of the said Hin- 
nant in the said office of judge of probate, and as such is the legal owner 
and holder of the said note. The defendant, in his answer, sets up 
several defenses: (1) A general denial of each and every allegation con- 
tained in the complaint ; (2) that no demand was made for payment of 
said note at maturity, and no notice of non-payment given, and no pro- 
test was made; (3) that the indorsement of said note by defendant was 
without consideration. The plaintiff offered testimony tending to show 
the genuineness of the several signatures on the note, and its indorse- 
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ments, and that he was the successor in office of the said Hinnant, and 
closed his case. Thereupon the defendant moved for a nonsuit, upon 
the ground, substantially, that there was no testimony tending to show 
that the defendant ever made any promise to pay the note. The motion 
for a nonsuit was granted, and the plaintiff appeals from the judgment 
entered thereon, upon the several grounds sét out in the record, and the 
defendant gives notice that he will seek to sustain the nonsuit upon cer- 
tain additional grounds, likewise set out in the record. 

Under the view which we take of this case, we do not deem it neces- 
sarv to consider these grounds serzatim, for, as we understand it, the 
real question in the case is whether the mere fact that the defendant 
wrote his name across the back of the note (at what time does not ap- 
pear) is sufficient to make the defendant liable as one of the makers of 
the note; for it is not contended, and cannot well be, for reasons which - 
it is needless to state here, that the defendant can be held liable either 
as indorser or as guarantor, and, if he cannot be held liable as 
maker, he cannot be held liable at all. There can be no doubt 
that the authorities cited by the counsel for appellant conclusively 
show that a third person may, under certain circumstances, make 
himself liable, as one of the original makers, on a note signed by 
one person, payable to another, by simply writing his name across the 
back of a note, whether it be negotiable in form or unnegotiable, as the 
note here in question is, inasmuch as it is not payable to order or to 
bearer. But in order to fix such liability upon a third person, who has 
written his name across the back of a note made payable by one person 
to another, it is necessary for the holder to show that such indorsement 
was made at the time or before delivery of the note to the payee; in 
other words, that it was a part of the original transaction. See Zucker 
v. English, 2 Speer, 673, and the comments thereon in the subsequent 
case of Cockrell v. Milling, 1 Strob., at page 447, where Evans, J., in 
speaking of the case of Zucker v. English, says: “In the very short re- 
port of that case it is said : ‘A third person made a single bill under seal, 

yable to the plaintiff or order. The defendant wrote his name on the 

ack.’ If this was all the evidence, then the opinion of the presiding 
judge, which was affirmed in this court, that it did not make the defend- 
ant a drawer of anote of hand, was unquestionably correct. If a stranger 
to the contract wrote his name on the back of a single bill, without any 
consideration which might charge him as a guarantor, he would incur 
no liability. He could not be charged as drawer, for he was no party to 
the original contract. But the case of Zucker v. English is very diffey- 
ent from this case. Here Milling was a party to the original contract. 
His name was on the note before it was delivered. It was put there as 
the security which the plaintiff required as a condition precedent to the 
delivery of the furniture” for which the note was given. It is very 
obvious, therefore, that the distinction drawn between the two cases was 
not based upon the fact that in Tucker v. English the note was under 
seal, but upon the fact that in Cockrell v. Milling there was evidence 
showing that the name of the defendant was written on the back of the 
note before the delivery of the note to the payee, and was in fact a part 
of the original contract. Indeed, it appears from the opinion in Cockrell 
v. Milling that the note there in question was signed by McDowell, the 
principal debtor, under his seal. Indeed, we do not see how, in the very 
nature of things, it is possible to hold a third person, who writes his 
name on the back of a note, as one of the original makers, until it is 
shown by evidence that it was written there at the time of the makin 
of the note. One cannot be regarded as a joint, or a joint and several, 
maker of a note by writing his name on the note after it has been made 
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and passed beyond the control of the original maker. One cannot join 
in making a note which has already been made and delivered to the 
yee. it seems to us, therefore, essentially necessary that, in order to 
old athird person liable as maker of a note, the mere fact that his 
name appears on the back of the note is not sufficient, but there must 
be some evidence to show that his name was put there before or at the 
time of delivery to the payee; and it is not without significance to 
observe that in the cases of Stoney v. Beaubien, 2 McMul. 313; Cockrell 
v. Milling, 1 Strob. 444; McCreary v. Bird, 12 Rich. Law, 554; Watson 
v. Barr, 37 S.C. 463,16 S. E. 188; Rey v. Simpson, 22 How. 341; and 
Good v. Martin, 95 U. S. go—cited by appellant, it distinctly appeared 
that the name of defendant was indorsed on the note before it was de- 
livered to the payee. It is a mistake to suppose that such fact did not 
- appear.in McCreary v. Bird, as stated by counsel, for O’Neall, J., in de- 
livering the opinion of the court, at page 556, distinctly states the fact, 
upon which he seems to rely, that, ‘when Mood [the original maker] 
delivered the note to McCreary [the payee], the defendant’s name was 
upon it;” and the same fact is also stated in the report of the circuit 
judge, at page 555. 

It is contended, however, that the mere fact that the name of a third 
person is found indorsed on a note affords a presumption that such in- 
dorsement was placed there at the time of the making of the note, 
and the cases of Good v. Martin, supra, and Childs v. Wyman, 44 Me. 
433, are cited to sustain this view. But the language quoted from Good 
v. Martin was evidently not used as an expression of the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but simply as a statement of what 
was decided in the Maine case of Chz/ds v. Wyman, and the whole 
tenor of the opinion of Mr. Justice Clifford shows that he did not accept 
that view, but, on the contrary, regarded it necessary to show that the 
indorsement was on the note at the time it was delivered to the payee. 
We cannot, therefore, accept the view contended for; and, on the con- 
trary, it seems to us the presumption should be the other way, as it cer- 
tainly is not usual for one to bind himself as maker of a note by writing 
his name on the back of the note of another person. As there was no 
evidence in this case tending to show that the name of the defendant 
was indorsed on the note here in question at the time it was delivered 
to the original payee, and no evidence that the defendant in any way 
pocomees in the contract made between the original parties, W. L. 

cDonald and J. R. Boyles, or even knew that such a contract had been 
made or was even in contemplation, we think that the plaintiff utterly 
failed to make out his case, and there was no error in granting the non- 
suit. The judgment of this court is that the judgment of the Circuit 

Court be affirmed. McGowan and Pope, JJ., concur.—Southeastern 
Reporter. . 
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THE RECEIPT OF DEPOSITS BY AN INSOLVENT 
BANK 
SUPREME COURT OF MISSOURI. 


State v. Buck. 


Under Rev. St. 1879, § 1,350, as amended by Act 1887, making it unlawful for 
the officers of any bank, ‘‘ or the owner, agent, or manager of any private bank or 
banking institution,” to receive deposits knowing such bank to be insolvent, the 
owner of a private bank is liable, though he had not complied with the provisicns 
of the statute in the organization of his bank, and consequently was doing an 
unauthorized business. (Sate v. Buck, 18S. W. 1,113, 108 Mo. 622, followed.) 


BuRGESS, J.—It was only about one month from the date of the de- 
se until defendant’s bank failed and closed its doors. This, of itself, 
ad astrong tendency to show that the bank was in failing circum- 
stances, if not, in fact, insolvent, at the time the deposit was received ; 
and the law which makes its failure so recently thereafter Drzma facze 
evidence of knowledge upon the part of its officers that it was insolvent 
or in failing circumstances at that time is neither unjust nor unconstitu- 
tional. As a banker, it was defendant’s business to know the financial 
condition of his bank at any and all times. The statute has direct con- 
nection with, and reference to, those who own and operate banks, and 
does not embrace within its provisions any person not connected there- 
with. Here the act which makes the failure of any: private bank prima 
facie evidence of the knowledge on the part of the owner, agent, or 
manager of any private bank or banking institution doing business in 
this State, that the bank was in failing circumstances or insolvent at the 
time of receiving any deposit, has some relation to, and furnishes some 
evidence of, the alleged offense. To make receiving money on deposit, 
under such circumstances, prima facte evidence of knowledge on the 
part of the owner of the bank that it was then in failing circumstances 
or insolvent, violates no constitutional guaranty. It leaves a party thus 
connected with the bank ample opportunity to make his defense. The 
party can be a witness in his own behalf, and it can never be difficult for 
him to show what the facts really are. If the bank has been robbed by 
some trusted clerk, without the knowledge of its officers, or sudden or 
unexpected failures of its correspondents have brought about its insol- 
vency or failing condition, such and other matters of like character are 
of easy explanation. Receiving the money on deposit, knowing that 
the bank was in failing circumstances or insolvent, was in itself unlaw- 
ful; the proof of excuse or justification for which was on the defendant ; 
and, if he fail to excuse or justify himself, the law implies a criminal in- 
tent. (State v. Patterson, 116 Mo. 513, 22 S. W. 690, and authorities 
cited; State v. McCance, 110 Mo. 398, 19 S. W. 648.) The burden of 
proof is not really changed. The statute enables the State to make a 
prima Prosi case by proof of the deposit and failure of the bank. But 
the defendant can show the circumstances attending the failure, and any 
facts tending to exonerate him from liability, and then, on the whole 
case, the burden still rests on the prosecution to establish his guilt be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. (People v. Cannon, supra.) The presumption 
of.innocence with which defendant is clothed, and never shifts, rests 
with him throughout, and, notwithstanding the przma facie case made 
out by the State, it must still go further. “A Jrima facie case will not 
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warrant a conviction.” (State v. Rector (Mo. Sup.) 23 S. W. 1,074.) It is 
a well-known rule of common law that when one person uses upon 
another, at some vital part, a deadly weapon, the law presumes the in- 
tent is to kill; and that the possession of stolen property recently after 
its theft raises a presumption that the person in whose possession it is 
found is the thief. Why, then, may not the legislature pass a law mak- 
ing a certain state of facts, connected with what is declared by statute 
to be acriminal offense, Arima facze evidence of the truth thereof? 
We are unable to see why it cannot do so, nor has any good reason been 
suggested to us why it may not be done. We therefore think there was 
no error committed in giving the instruction.—Southwestern Reporter. 
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EFFECT OF PAYING A JOINT NOTE BY ONE OF 
THE MAKERS. 


SUPREME COURT OF COLORADO. 
Swem et al. v. Newell. 


Where one of two joint makers of a note pays the holder the amount then due, 
the note is satisfied, though the transaction is in the form of a purchase, and the 
note is assigned to the payor. 


GODDARD, J.—From the face of the note sued on, and the allegations 
of the complaint, it appears that Henry Sparnick was a joint:maker, 
and the payment by him to Young, the payee, on the 2d of August, 1883, 
of the amount of the principal and interest then due, operated as a full 
satisfaction, and ended the life and existence of the note. It was thence- 
forth functus officto,and could not be enforced against the other joint 
makers. (Fitch v. Hammer, 17 Colo. 591, 31 Pac. 336; Edgerly v. Emer- 
son, 23 N.H. 555; Sprague v. Aimsworth. 40 Vt. 47; Lenoir v. Ritten- 
house, 61 Miss. 400; Adams v. Drake, 11 Cush. 504; 3 Rand. Com. Paper, 
§ 1,426.) “ Payment by one of several joint debtors, although it be made 
by him in the form of a purchase, and be accompanied by an assign- 
ment of the debt, is still a discharge of the debt.” (/mstztutzon v. Hatha- 
way, 134 Mass. 69.) 

t is contended in argument that Sparnick was an accommodation 
maker, and that the assignment of the note to him by Young evidences 
that fact. We are unable to see wherein such inference is .deducible 
from the assignment, or that it constitutes any evidence of such fact, 
especially as against Swem and Younker. If such an inference could be . 
indulged in, it would not enable the plaintiff below to maintain an action 
on the note. As was said in Fetch v. Hammer, supra: “ An indorse- 
ment or assignment of the note cannot serve to keep the note itself 
alive, so as to be made the basis of a suit. Where the payment is made 
by a surety, he is, in equity, subrogated to the right of the creditor, as 
against the maker of the note, so far as the securities given by the 
maker are concerned. This is an equitable exception to the rule that 
payment by one joint debtor discharges the debt as toall. Under it, 
the obligation is still held in force for the purpose only of permitting 
the surety to avail himself of such securities as have been given by the 
principal debtor.” The right of plaintiff to sue the defendants, as joint 
makers of the note, fora contribution, is undisputed; and if they are 
both principals, and Sparnick merely a surety, she is entitled to recover 
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the full amount of the money paid by him, from them both, either 
jointly or severally. On the other hand, if Swem, only, was the princi- 
pal, and Younker a co-surety with Sparnick, her right of recovery would 
be different as against each, and in a pe r action she would be entitled 
to recover from Younker but one-half of the amount paid by Sparnick. 
But no facts are alleged upon which a recovery in either of these re- 
spects can be had under this complaint. The judgment must therefore 
be reversed, and cause remanded. Reversed.—Pacific Reporter. 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—CONSIDERATION.—A promise may be a 
good consideration for a promise when there is a complete mutuality of 
engagement, so that each has the right at once to hold the other to a 
positive agreement. [Preble v. Hunt, Me.]| 

NBGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—ILLEGAL GUARANTY—BONA FIDE PUR- 
CHASERS.—A bill brought by a railroad company to cancel its guaranty 
upon the bonds of another company, on the ground of illegality and 
fraud, is not demurrable because it fails to show that defendants are not 
bona fide holders for value, for, when fraud or illegality in the inception 
of negotiable instruments is shown, it devolves upon the indorsee to 
show that he is a Joma fide holder. [Loudsville, N. A. & C. Ry Co. v. 
Ohio Val. Improvement & Contract Co. U.S. C. C., Ky.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—PLEADING.—Under Code Civil Proc. 
§ 85, requiring a complaint to contain “a statement of the facts consti- 
tuting the cause of action in ordinary and concise language,” a complaint 
averring that, on a certain date, defendant, for a valuable consideration, 
executed and delivered to plaintiffs his note of that date for the sum of 
$679.74, due at a certain date now past, with interest, etc.; that there is 
due and unpaid from defendant the sum of $977.47 to this date; and 
that plaintiffs are now the owners of the note,—is not bad for failure to 
aver that defendant ever made any promise to pay any money to 
plaintiffs, nor any facts implying such a promise, nor when, according to 
such promise, payment should be made. [Schuttler v. King, Mont.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—STIPULATION FOR ATTORNEYS’ FEES.— 
A note for a given sum, with interest and “ attorneys’ fees,” includes 
only the attorneys’ fees incurred in the trial court, and not those in- 
curred by the holder in an Appellate Court to which the makers have 
ores as case. [McCormick v. Falls City Bank of Louisville, U. S.C. 

. ind. 

TRUSTS—GIFTS CAUSA MORTIS.—Conceding that the assignment of a 
bank-book was a gift causa mortds, the gift was revoked where the 
assignor, a few minutes before his death, told the assignee to go to the 
bank, get the money, and bring it to him, so that, the assignor having 
died intestate before the return of the assignee, the assignee would hold 
the funds in trust for the assignor’s heirs. [Doran v. Doran, Cal.] 


NATIONAL BANKS—PENALTY FOR USURY.—Under the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States (§ 5,198), which authorizes the person payin 
usurious interest to a National bank to recover twice the amount paid, 
one of the joint makers of a note on which illegal interest is charged 
cannot recover the penalty from the bank, where the illegal interest was 
paid by the other maker. [F7rst Nat. Bank of Concordia v. Rowley, 
Kan.] | 
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CORPORATIONS—POWERS OF OFFICERS.—The authority of an officer 
to bind a corporation in the management of its ordinary business, with 
the knowledge of the members and directors: He/d, Not to be shown 
3 a resolution or other written evidence, but may be fairly implied. 

here being no proof nor allegation of fraud or unfair dealing, the 

laintiff, a third person. cannot require an imputation of payment 

tween creditors and a debtor to be changed, some time after it has 

been made, in compliance with a pre-existing agreement. [Merchants 
&» Farmers’ Bank v. Hervey Plow Co., La 

UsuRY—COMMISSIONS.—The fact that a trust and banking company 
engaged in.the business of securing loans for its customers in one 
instance advances money to a borrower before submitting his application 
and real-estate securities to the mortgage company in whose favor they 
are drawn, coupled with the fact that the bonds to reconvey are signed 
by the president of the trust company, as attorney in fact for the mort- 

age company, are not sufficient to justify the court in inferring, in the 
fox of direct testimony to the contrary, that the trust company was an 
agent of the mortgage company, so that the payment of a commission 
to the former would be a payment to the Jatter, rendering the rate of 
interest usurious. [Zguztable Mortgage Co. v. Craft, U.S. C. C., Ga.] 


CORPORATIONS—TRANSFER OF NOTES BY OFFICER—RATIFICATION.— 
A corporation formed to build a railroad became indebted to a bank. 
Without express authority, the president and treasurer, its active finan- 
cial agents, transferred to such bank a note received on subscription to 
the capital stock of the railroad company. The directors in other 
instances had authorized the president to use collaterals for loans, and 
authorized the mortgaging of the company’s lands for such purpose, and 
they knew of the indebtedness tothe bank. Six of the nine directors, 
separately, signed a paper ratifying the transfer after it was made: Hed, 
That such transfer was ratified by the corporation. [76d v. Hall, Ala.] 


GUARANTY OF NOTE—LACHES.—Defendant induced plaintiff to take 
a note seven months past due, by guarantying its payment. The maker, 
whom plaintiff knew, lived about thirty-five miles distant, and was in 
active business, having visible possession of property worth much more 
than the note, and was considered perfectly solvent. For four months 
after acquiring the note, plaintiff could have collected it by judgment, 
but he mislaid the note, and did not find it until after the maker’s fail- 
ure: Held, That it was a question for the jury whether plaintiff had 
been guilty of such want of diligence in collecting the note as would re- 
lease defendant from liability as guarantor. [7zssue v. Hanna, Penn.] 


NATIONAL BANKS—INSOLVENCY—PLEDGEE OF SHARES.—A corpora- 
tion which holds certain shares of stock in a National bank as collateral 
security for a loan, and is carried on the registry of the bank as the © 
holder of such stock “as pledgee,” is not subject, on the bank’s insol- 
vency, to the statutory liability of a stockholder. [Pauly v. State Loan 
& Trust Co., U.S.C. C. of App.] 

PARTNERSHIP—INSOLVENCY.—The holder of a partnership note, made 

yable to one partner, and indorsed by him to the holder, can prove it 
in insolvency against the estates both of the firm and the indorsing 

ner, before any dividend is declared on either. [Roger Willidms 
Nat. Bank vy. Hail, Mass.}| 

LosT NOTE—EVIDENCE OF Loss.—In an action for the amount of a 
note alleged to be lost, evidence that plaintiff put the note in an en- 
velope, and has not seen it since, and does not know where it is, is in- 
sufficient to show loss. [Wé#edenfeld v. Gallagher, Tex.] 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—BONA FIDE PURCHASERS.—A collateral 
contemporaneous agreement, providing that the note shall not be paid 
if an executory contract forming the consideration of the note is not 
performed, will not affect the validity of the note in the hands of an in- 
dorsee taking it with notice of the agreement, if without knowledge of 
a breach thereof. [Jennings v. Todd, Mo.]| 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS — INDORSER — PROTEST — WAIVER.—A 
statutory provision that the waiver of demand and notice by an indorser 
of a promissory note, to be valid, must be in writing, may be waived by 
the indorser under such facts and circumstances as will estop him from 
denying that the note was not duly protested fornon-payment. [Ha//o- 
well Nat. Bank vy. Marston, Me.| 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—NOTE—ATTORNEY’'S FEES.—The fact that 
a note contains a promise to pay, in addition to the named sum for 
which the note was given, “ten per cent. attorney’s fees, if placed in at- 
torney’s hands for collection,” does not render uncertain the sum due 
at maturity, so as to affect the negotiability of the note. [Shenandoah 
Nat. Bank v. Marsh, lowa.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—PAYMENT—CONVERSION OF COLLAT- 
ERAL SECURITY.—In an action by a bank on a promissory note, it 
appeared that defendant delivered as security the promissory note of S, 
to which was annexed, as collateral security, a certificate of corporate 
stock in the name of S; that defendant, with the consent of S, agreed 
that the bank might sell the stock, and take in place of the note of S 
the note of the purchaser, secured by the same stock reissued in the 
name of the purchaser; and that the bank sold the stock, and took in 
payment notes secured by the stock, payable to itself, with which notes 
defendant had no connection, and over which he had no control: He/d, 
That, as the bank had converted the stock to its own use, defendant’s 
note must be credited with the value of the stock at the time of conver- 
sion. [Pauly v. Wilson, U.S.C. C., Cal.] 


PRINCIPAL AND SURETY.—If a surety discharges his obligation for a 
less sum than its full amount, he can only claim against the principal 
the actual sum paid. [Price v. Horton, Tex.] 


CORPORATIONS—LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS.—Under section 4, art. 
11, of the constitution of Nebraska, the original subscribers for stock of 
a corporation or joint-stock association are liable to the creditors of 
such corporation or association for the amount unpaid on said subscrip- 
tion, and such liability shall follow the stock without releasing such 
subscriber. [Commercial Nat. Bank v. Gibson, Neb.] 


CORPORATION—MORTGAGE BY PRESIDENT.—A corporation authorized 
its president to execute a mortgage to secure a loan, at a rate of interest 
and for a length of time specified. The mortgage executed by him was 
for a shorter period than authorized, and provided that the interest 
should be paid monthly, that a failure to pay interest when due rendered 
the principal due, and that the mortgagees should recover attorney’s 
fees in case of foreclosure. These conditions were not authorized, but 
the company accepted the money and used it for the purposes intended, 
and paid the interest on the mortgage monthly for four months: He/d, 
That, in an action to foreclose the mortgage for default in interest, the 
corporation and its assignee were estopped from denying the authority 
of the president to execute it. [Grzbb/e v. Columbus Brewing Co., Cal.] 


GIFT—VALIDITY.—A gift of a check and certificate of deposit is es- 
tablished where the donor, being a business man, after having expressed 
his intention to make the gift, indorses the check and certificate, which 
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he had left in the hands of the donor for safe keeping, and delivers them 
to the donee, who collects them, the donor never asking for them or 
their proceeds again. [Fze/d v. Shoré, Cal.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—ALTERATION.—T he purchasers of goods 
gave the seller in payment therefor their note, payable to a bank. In 
order to have it discounted by the bank, the seller signed his name 
below the makers, intending thereby to indorse the note. Afterwards 
he induced the cashier to change the note so as to make it payable to 
his order, and he immediately indorsed and guarantied it to the bank, 
erasing his signature on the face of the note: He/d, That this alteration, 
though made without the makers’ knowledge, did not invalidate the 
note, since it did not change their liability. [ez//y v. First Nat. Bank 
of Springfield, Ml.) 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—RELEASE OF SURETY.—If a primary 
debtor gives to his creditor additional security for the debt trusting that 
thereby the creditor will be induced to refrain from pressing for im- 
mediate payment, and the creditor accepts such security, but does not 
agree, either expressly or by implication, to extend the time for payment, 
one who was surety for the original debt will not be thereby released. 
[Dodson v. Taylor, N. J.] 
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BANK NOTES. ae 


Much of the writing found on old bank notes is due to the love of 
scribbling possessed by many persons. Much of it is ridiculous rhyme 
unworthy of repetition; but occasionally it is smart and apposite to the 
purpose of bank notes. A sample or twoof such writings may be given. 
On an English pound note appeared the following: 

Ye ugly, dirty, little scrap ! 

To look at, hardly worth a rap; 
And yet I’ll give my hearty vote 
None can produce a sweeter note. 


Another inscription : 


It’s odd that any man should wish 
A dirty, scrabbit rag like this ; 
Yet mony a ane would cut a caper 
To get a wheen sic bits o’ paper. 


A contribution to bank-note literature is found in Lockhart’s “ Life of 
Scott.” Lady Louisa Stuart sent the great novel st a copy of some lines 
which were written on a guinea note then in poss.vsion of Lady Douglas. 
They were as follows : 

Farewell! my note, and whereso’er ye wend 
Shun gaudy scenes, and be the poor man’s friend. 


You've left a poor man ; go to one as poor, 
And drive despair and hunger from his door. 


Sir Walter expressed himself as very much pleased with these lines. 
Bank notes have not now so long an existence as formerly ; they are 
withdrawn from circulation whenever their external appearance is un- 
satisfactory, and are consigned to the flames, the close retort being most 
commonly used in their destruction. Several banks have big occasional 
burnings ; while others have numerous burnings for smaller amounts. 
When notes are presented for payment in a defective condition, from 
whatever cause, it is the practice of some banks to pay according to the 
proportion of the note which is presented, Notes are destroyed in 
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various ways. Dogs, cattle, sheep and cats chew them. Laundresses 
have been known to wash their patrons’ garments containing notes, re- 
ducing them in the process to a sad state of pulp. Hens have picked at 
them, pigs have gulped them, mice have nibbled them. An odd story is 
told in this connection. Not long ago a twenty dollar note was sent to 
the United States Treasury for redemption: Accompanying it was an 
affidavit saying that the owner put it in a cigar box, where mice had got 
at it and nibbled it. The note was a counterfeit. Not only that, bat it 
had been through the Treasury here at some previous time and had been 
stamped with the word “ bad” in letters cut out of the paper. But the 
alleged mice had almost obliterated the letters by nibbling around them. 
It was a queer way for mice to behave, to say the least of it. A detective 
of the service was sent to look the matter up. He investigated the case 
fully and reported that it was all right—in short, that the note had been 
submitted for redemption in good faith. The owner, it appears, was an 
old German sailor of respectable cheracter. Nevertheless, he would go 
on an occasional spree. -Waking up in the morning after a night of dis- 
sipation he found all his money gone except this note for twenty dollars. 
Somebody had doubtless passed it off on him. He noticed nothing 
wrong about it and had put it into the cigar box in which he kept not 
only his ready money, but also bird seed for his pét er. ‘Mice, 
attracted by the bird seed, visited the box and incidentall ewed up 
the note. On finding it partly destroyed the sailor forwarded it to the 
Treasury at hedoongs. 9 The case is interesting chiefly as an illustra- 
“ vo the way in which an appearance of fraud may sometimes mislead. 
—Ilrish Times. 
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EARLY BANKING METHODS. 


The Portland Dazly Press, in giving an account of Edward Gould, who 
for sixty years was cashier of the Manufacturers and Traders’ Bank of 
that city, says: | 

When Mr. Gould entered the bank there were no railroads in Maine, 
no telegraph or telephones anywhere. A town that received one mail a 
day was well served. A trip to Boston from Portland by stage or sail- 
ing vessel was a rare event except to the great merchants and other 
‘celebrities. Any young banker who could hear Mr. Gould tell of his 
early banking methods would be greatly entertained. To issue and 
keep in circulation the greatest amount of bank’s paper money was the 
chief concern of all the officers. To “keep in circulation” was to pre- 
vent its return home “er redemption. To “swap,” z.¢., to get some kind 
friend to take your k’s money and give you something you could 
send to the old Suffolk Bank.of Boston was grand financiering in those 
days. A knowledge of counterfeit and uncurrent Ase money was no 
mean accomplishment. Scores of people would daily visit a bank to 
inquire of the cashier, or expert, if a bank note was genuine “ current.”’ 
Small tricks, not exactly criminal, but happily not in vogue now, kept a 
cashier’s wits constantly sharpened. Checks were drawn on little pieces 
of paper not half the size of the average check of to-day. Downright 
falsehood was not common, but to hold one’s tongue or give evasive 
answers to the over curious was more necessary than to-day. Certifica- 
tion was unknown. Deposit slips were not used the first twenty years. 
Boston funds commanded a premium even from the most favored, while 
to receive a Boston check and pay thereforthe paper money of the bank 
with assurance that it should be scattered east and west was so great 
good fortune that the directors were informed of it. 
20 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





GENERAL. 


THE BANKS AND THE TRUST COMPANIES.—The trust company is comparatively 
a new form of the banking business. It was originally intended to provide a place 
of safety in which trustees and others might deposit their funds at a low rate of in- 
terest. To this end, the field of its investments was carefully circumscribed by 
law to guard against possible loss. Even under these restrictions, however, as a 
rule, the companies have prospered until their stock is sold at many times its par 
value and its surplus funds are counted by millions. This prosperity has attracted 
the attention of the National and State banks, which have united in an appeal to 
the Constitutional Convention to place them on an equal footing with the trust com- 
panies in the matter of taxation. Under the present law the trust companies are 
taxed in their capital stock and their surplus less ten per cent., and the value 
of their real estate, together with the amount invested in non-taxable securities, 
such as Federal bonds and the bonds of certain cities, is exempt from taxation. It 
has been found that after this subtraction has been made very little remains to be ~ 
taxed ; that trust companies, in fact, pay taxes on about one dollar in ten of the 
total of their capital and surplus. They find it easy to escape by investing heavily 
in non-taxable securities before making the required statement under oath of their 
taxable property. The National banks, under the Federal law, cannot be taxed on 
their capital, but are taxed on the assessed value of their shares held by private 
owners. No deduction, such as those enjoyed by trust companies is allowed, but a 
man may offset the amount of his actual indebtedness. In former times a consider- 
able amount was sworn off in this manner, and the law is still taken advantage of 
to some extent; though it provides that debts shall not be contracted for the pur- 
pose of being offset. The banks have appealed to the convention to allow them 
ine exemptions granted to trust companies, or to deprive the trust companies of 
them, so that all shall fare alike. The contest between these two classes of power- 
ful financial institutions is instructive, and it is not improbable that facts may be 
brought out that will enable the State to secure a larger revenue from each. 

THE statement that the United States Treasury is about to issue a lot of new 
$1,000 bills is apt to make the average man who has to hustle pretty sharp to keep 
the wolf from the door wonder what such bills are used for. A man needs a pretty 
substantial standing in the community to be caught with one of them in his pos- 
session, for a person does not like to be under the suspicion of having committed 
grand larceny, or of having counterfeit money in his pocket. Most of the bills go 
from the | reasury to the banks, where they are kept in reserve, to be paid out only 
in large transactions where the work of counting out small bills would be very 

t. A million dollars in $1,000 bills makes a pile about as large as a brick, 
or, although the pile contains one thousand bills, they are generally perfectly de- 
void of wrinkles, so that they lie close together. 

THe AMERICAN DOLLAR-SIGN.—An exchange, which has been looking up the 
matter, presents five theories of the origin of the dollar-mark ($), they being selected 
from about twenty more or less plausibie solutions : 

1. That it is a combination of ‘‘ U. S.,” the initials of the United States. 

2. That is a modification of the figure 8, the dollar formerly being called a ‘‘ piece 
of eight.” 

." That it is derived from a representation of the Pillars of Hercules, consisting 
of two needle-like towers or pillars connected with a scroll. The old Spanish coins 
marked with the pillar device were frequently referred to as ‘* pillar dollars.” 

4- That it is a combination of ‘‘H. S.,” the ancient Roman mark of money 
unit. Pas 

5. That it is the combination of P and S, from peso duro, signifying ‘*‘ hard dol- 
lar.” In Spanish accounts peso is contracted by writing the S over the P and 


placing it after the sum. 
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According to one writer, the sy:mbol of the dollar is a monogram of the letters 
6 Ps és S..’ 6 t thy the dollar being originally a* thaler,” coined in the valley 
of Saint Joachim, Bohemia, and known as a ‘‘ Joachim thaler,” and the mongram 
the initials of the words ‘‘ Valley Saint Joachim.” 

The editor of the London Whitehall Review, a very able writer, in giving his 
opinion of ‘* Reason No, 3,” as given above, says: ‘‘ The American symbol for 
dollar is taken from the Spanish dollar, and the origin of the sign, of course, must 





be looked for in associations of Spanish coins. On the reverse side of the Spanish © 


dollar is a representation of the Pillars of Hercules, and around each pillar is a 
scroll with the inscription ‘plus ultra.’ This device in the course of time has de- 
generated into the sign which at present stands for American as weil as Spanish 
dollars—‘ $.’ The scroll around the pillars represents the two serpents sent by Juno 
to destroy Hercules in his cradle.” 


POETS as a rule do not care much for degrees, except the degree of popularity 
they enjoy with the public. However, Edmund Clarence Stedman, of New York, 
the poet of the Yale class of 1853, has been made an LL.D. by that university. He 
is a stock broker and banker, and gained fame by writing a poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Diamond Wedding.” His beard is gray and always neatly trimmed. Rather 
slight in build, he is well known by all the literary people and by Wall street 
bankers and brokers. As an LL.D. he will be able to tell whether it is legal for 
great corporations to water stock, and will be able to quote law, should he forget to 
quote poetry. : 

THERE died at Findlay, O., recently the first man who ever applied for a charter 
for a National bank under the present National banking law of 1867. It was E. P. 
Jones, president of the First National Bank of that city. The morning of the day 
upon which the law went into effect he appeared before the Comptroller of the 
Currency at Washington, and presented his application at the same time, with the 
cash for his bonds. Previous to that time he had been the lessee of the only rail- 
road entering Findlay, and had amassed a fortune. Upon the passage of the 
National banking act he hastened to Washington, traveling by water, horseback, 
stage and private conveyance, and when he finally appeared in the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency he was told that no charters could be granted for 
some days, as the department was not ready to proceed to business under the act. 
As he was compelled to go to New York on business, he left Washington and re- 
turned later. In the meantime, however, others had applied and secured charters, 
which prevented Mr. Jones from holding the honor of obtaining the first. It was 
always a source of regret with him. Throughout the long trip he carried the cur- 
rency with him in a wooden bucket, which he had ordered made and covered with 
leather to resembie a hat box. / 


Look Out FoR COUNTERFEITS.—It pays everybody to be on the close 
watch for counterfeits. and no one who wishes to be saved the indignity of arrest 
can afford to overlook the notices printed from time to time in the newspapers giv- 
ing warning of bad bills. No matter how innocent the recipient may be. arrest is 
not an improbability when attempt is made to pass the coin or note. This may 
seem rather unjust, and the consequent expense and annoyance of a hearing before 
a magistrate and United States Commissioner does not appear necessary. A con- 
servative Government officer, however, urges that the arrests are necessary, as it 
has been found more than once that people who have passed counterfeits, and who 
had protested that they had possession of no other, have been identified when 
brought before secret service officers as those who have passed false coin elsewhere. 
Respectable people, of course, are not likely to be taken into custedy, but they run 
decided risk of it. 

‘** I am making hay while the sun shines,” was the remark of a young man whose 
daily employment gives him a good income, “‘ and I find that it is better when the 
cold winter months come to have a snug little nest egg to draw from, rather than 
the charitable organizations which are so ready to investigate, and sy do they can. 
In years past I used to ‘ blow in’ what I earned, and seldom if ever a dollar 
when the bills of the week were paid, and the next pay day came around. I used 
to earn from $15 to $23 per week, and it would seem as if I might save some of it. 
Now all is different. I learned a good experience from the hard times of winter, 
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and I will not go broke again, if I have my health. To be sure, there are a few of 
the luxuries I used to enjoy, which I now have to get along without, but one will 
soon learn to economize, and in talking with some of the young fellows in my room, 
I find that they too are placing a little amount each week in the bank, and they will 
be able to go through the winter months with a degree of ease which their limited 
means denied them last year.” This case is simply an example, and the lesson of 
last season was too well learned to need any comment. Then there are cases of 
where young married couples find employment in the factories, and in some 
instances they would be unable to save any money over what was paid for their 
living and clothes. Now all is different, and there is a spirit of economy which 
augurs disaster to the local dealers in the luxuries of life, for the wage earners are 
fast oe little capitalists, unless the figures at the different banks tell an 
untruth, ; . 


EASTERN STATES. 


PORTLAND, MrE.—The new rcoms of the Portland National Bank, in the 
Union Mutual building, have been opened. The rooms are the finest of the kind 
in the city and are made to correspond in appearance with the Union Trust Com- 

ny’s offices. The floors are marble mosaic, the lower part of the counters 
is of solid white marble, the writing shelf is of colored marble and the 
entire woodwork is solid polished oak. The desks for the tellers, bookkeeper 
and other clerks are fitted up with all the latest conveniences, such as 
speaking tubes, electric bells and note carriers. Adjoining the main room is the 
directors’ room, finished to correspond with the rest. There isa fine vault for the 
books, but the cash and securities will be kept in the vaults of the Union Trust 
Company. There is an entranceto the bank on Exchange street and another from 
Congress street through the wide corridor between the banking rooms and safe 
deposit vaults.— Portland Argus. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The fifty-five safe deposit, loan ana trust companies in this 
commonwealth, report assets of nearly $93,000,000. On the whole, these com- 

nies have scored a pronounced success since the introduction of the system into 

assachusetts. They have largely made a field for themselves ; and contrary to the 
. general predictions of some of the people who opposed the incorporation of the 
earlier bodies, this has been done without pulling down other interests. As the 
‘movement has expanded, and company after company has been added to the list, 
sharp hostility has developed at divers times and places, especially in savings banks 
circles. In a material degree, however, the trust companies have catered to 
elements that are not prone to seek permanent relations with savings banks. 
Hence, while the companies have confounded the opposition, they have at the same 
time vindicated the good judgment of those who pleaded for a trial of the principle. 
Within recent years, attempts have been made to commit the legislature to amend- 
ments designed to prohibit the payment of interest on deposits below a given sum, 
where at present no limitation is maintained. As repeatedly, however, provisions 
of this kind, along with other amendments calculated to hamper operations, have 
failed to command that measure of support necessary for their enactment into law. 
And it is reasonable tc believe that until better and sounder reasons are advanced | 
for the adoption of these propositions, like failures must await similar attempts in 
time to come. 


WORCESTER, MAss.—On some day between July 5 and July 8, 1854, Mr. 
‘Henry Woodward became the treasurer of the Mechanics’ Savings Bank, and has 
held the position without a break ever since, or for a coatinuous period of forty 
years. As treasurer of the Mechanics’, Mr. Woodward has seen a longer continu- 
ous service than any other savings bank official in Worcester, and there are only 
two or three National bank officers in the city, who have had a longer service. 
Mr. Woodward does not know the exact day of July, 1854, that he assumed the 
duties of treasurer of the bank, but it was, as said, between the 5th and 8th. The 
report of the condition of the Mechanics’ Savings Bank on July 8, 1854, bears his 
signature as treasurer. The report gives the depositors’ accounts as $293,155.54. 
The profit and loss was stated at $5,832.43, and the interest account at $301.52. 
‘The entire securities of the bank were $299,289.49, divided as follows: - . 
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Bank stock........ Labbe 4 0kee whacbhn cadnenion $ 22,450.00 . 
Loans on personal security....... FP ere aang 105,620.88 
LGU OM TOUUAOR. oo ica 8 ects es Vee kecee 94,100.00 
Loans on Daak Mock 325 606k es 330.00 
Loans to cities and towns.... ......c00-ceceee:: 3,000.00 
Cash in Mechanics’: Bank 0.05 6.06.2 .c cscs sedeo’ 27,788.61 
ORME as cnenkés Chien dn cntes bud ne dusenbennaee _ $299,289.49 


After the lapse of forty years, or, to be exact, on July 9, 1894, Mr. Woodward, 
as treasurer, reported that the depositors’ accounts with the bank were $5,151,- 
353-07, Or, an increase of $4,858,197.53. Inthis growth of the bank’s business 
is reflected the city’s own growth and the expansion of its material life. In this 
later report, in addition to the amount of the depositors’ accounts, the guaranty 
fund is placed at $162,155.26; the profit and loss at $128,119.14; interest undi- 
vided, $52,259.74, and real estate loan, $2,630. The bank's investments follow : 





Railroad bonds............ SkWiS Sails So wes dude $ 470,000.00 

City and town bonds.............-eee08 +se* 208,000.00 

RI IRF itn ncn nau woddns bcbbapnedtascasas 608,163.19 

Loans on personal security...........eseeeeees 782,721.19 

Rue MN WUE MUOONE 6 ooo vos venceasvonscescste 2,999, 706.74 

TG CM Te BROS nai oa re Bie ease 250.00 

’ Expenses, etc....... Fb ROCLE sO RENE PERE Rie esos 61.20 
CUE oi iia i RR aL BES RE FR SS 377,614.89 

BOL) icine cehaeeekeun + cence vesantawinweaie’ $5,446,517.21 


A comparison of the latter report with the earlier, will show a wonderful growth 
of business, and all this too, in the official life of one of its officers. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The officers and directors of the National Newark Banking 
Company, whicli institution is ninety years old, have issued a statement of the com- 
pany’s condition, showing loans, $1,616,623; United States bonds, $200,000; 
other bonds, $291,906; cash, $711,572; real estate, $68,224; total, $2,888 325. 
The capital is stated to be $500,000; accumulated profits, $401,945 ; circulation, 
$180,000 ; deposits, individual, $1,260,433 ; banks, $545,947. ‘ 

New York City.—At the convention of the Ametican Bankers’ Association, to 
be held at Baltimore, October 1oth and 11th, 1894, a proposition will be made to 
have the place selected for holding the next annual convention by the convention 
itself, instead of leaving the selection, as heretofore, to the Executive Council. 


- FonpA, N. Y.—The oldest bank president in the United States is Daniel 
Spraker, who is now in his ninety-seventh year. He is president of the Mohawk 
River National Bank of Fonda. Mr. Spraker is one of the most interesting per- 
sonages in the State. He is prominent because of his advanced age, and because 
he is the head of the Spraker Saale which for over acentury has been conspicuous 
in the Mohawk Valley on account of its wealth, enterprise and social and political 
influence. George Spraker, the earliest ancestor of the family in America, was a 
native of Saxony, and settled at Palatine Bridge, New York, about the year 1775. 
Daniel Spraker was one of six sons of Jost Spraker, all of whom were reared at 
the old homestead, on the Mohawk turnpike, at Sprakers, New York, and is now 
the only survivor. He was born on August 26, 1798. The paternal homestead is 
well known, not only in the State but beyond the limits. Before the time of rail- 
roads, travelers through the Mohawk Valley were entertained there. It was also 
a point at which relay horses for stage coaches were supplied. At the age of 
twenty-one years, Daniel Spraker began business for himself at Spraker’s Basin. 
He was engaged in the mercantile, storage and forwarding business on the Erie 
Canal, and was. the leading merchant of the Mohawk Valley. In 1853, the 
Spraker Brothers established the Spraker Bank at Canajoharie, and in 1856, the 
Mohawk River Bank at Fonda, which is now a National bank. Mr. Daniel >praker 
moved to Fonda and became its president, which place he still fills. Notwithstand- 
ing his advanced age he is a daily visitor at the banking house, and consults its 
officials concerning. the business of the institution. The aged bank president is 
tall, and for one of his years quite erect. He retains his faculties to an unusual 
degree. He writes a well-rounded signature. His hearing, however, is consider- 
ably impaired. He is the oldest person who ever signed a deed for real estate in 
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Montgomery County, and is the oldest bank ident in the United States. As 
manager of the Mohawk River National Bank, Mr. Spraker has shown financial 
ability, sagacity and prudence. He has been one of the directors of the Spraker 
Bank at Canajoharie since its organization. He has a fortune of about $30u.0v0, 
all of which he has made himself. He is strictly temperate in his habits and does 
not use tobacco. He is courteous in manners, kind and social in disposition, and 
possesses the confidence and respect of all who know him. He is an attendant of 
the Reformed Church. ; 

Troy, N. Y.—The Hon. Thomas Coleman, of Troy, whose death in that city 
occurred on the 6th of September, was aged eighty-six years. sixty-seven of which 
he spent in Troy, where he was prominent as citizen and banker, and in social life. 
He had a large success in business affairs. He was the originator of the American 
Bankers’ Association of the United States. He was an active Republican from the 
party's organization, and besides holding local offices of trust and responsibility. 
Mr. Coleman was a Member of Assembly and State Senator. In both branches of 
the Legislature he was Chairman of the Committees on Banks. While in the | 
Assembly Mr. Coleman framed the law relative to the Onondaga salt springs, 
which still remains on the statute book. He was foremost and active in nearly all 
matters concerning the city of Troy, during all his long residence there, and no 
citizen was more respected. He and Hon. E. B. Judson. of this city, were close 
friends, and were active in the promotion of the National banking system. Both 
Of these financiers were among those summoned to Washington by Secretary 
Chase in 1862, and they co-operated in the organization of that banking system 
and in matters that tended to maintain the National finances in the war time. 


FreponiA, N. Y.—DEATH OF CHAUNCEY ABBEY.—Died at his home in Fre- 
donia, on ‘I uesday ~~ ember 11, 1894, Mr. Chauncey Abbey, president of the 
Fredonia National Bank, in his 80th year. He was born in Cortland County, this 
State, and moved with his parents to Arkwright in 1821. Hecommenced his busi- 
ness career early in life, and it can truthfully be said that no manin Northern 
Chautauqua ever had a larger or more successful business career. He was for 
‘several terms Supervisor of Arkwright, ably representing that town in our county 
Legislature. About twelve years ago he removed to Fredonia, where he secured a 
high place in the confidence and respect of her citizens. He was one of the origi- 
nal organizers of the old Fredonia Bank, a director during its whole existence, and 
for the last thirteen years has been the efficient president of the Fredonia National 
Bank. He wasa man of strong will, indomitable energy and independent judg- 
ment. His loss will be felt, not only by the young, but by the survivors of the 
two generations in which he was conspicuous.— Dunkirk Herald. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—T he Attorney-General of the State, for the purpose of settling 
the law as to the rights of Banking Superintendent Krumbharr to compel trust 
companies to render and file an account of the moneys held by.them as trust 
estates, has brought proceedings in the Common Pleas Court against the Pennsy|- 
vania, Guarantee, Fidelity, Girard and Philadelphia Trust Companies to give such 
account to the Superintendent. The act of June, 1891, which created the office of 
the Superintendent of Banking, gives such official large powers over State mone- 
tary institutions, and the proceedings in question are instituted for the purpose of | 
ascertaining whether under this act trust companies should render to the Superin- 
tendent of Banking accounts at certain intervals of the condition of the various 
trust estates in their charge. It is understood that the companies in question, as 
well as the Superintendent, are anxious that the question be speedily settled. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Bank of Pittsburgh will begin work on a new bank 
building in a few weeks. The new building will be one of the handsomest and 
costliest in the State and will extend from Third avenue to Fourth avenue and on 
the site of the present structure. The plans and specifications for the new build- 
ing have not yet been adopted, but a number of proposals have been received, 
based upon drawings of the front elevation and interior, which were furnished by 
the officials of the bank, who have decided what they want. ‘The drawings are 
similar, but there is a great difference as to cost and kind of material to be used. 
The new building will front on Fourth avenue. It will be similar in appearance 
to the present structure. The banking room will be in the center of the first floor 
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and to the left of it will be a corridor leading to the rooms of the clearing house 
on the second floor. On the right a corridor will lead to the rear of the building. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Amos C. Barstow, an ex-Mayor of Providence and a 
prominent manufacturer and banker, died on the 5th of September. He was born 
in this city on April 30, 1813, and since 1836, had been actively engaged in the 
manufacture of stoves and furnaces, being the head of the Barstow Stove Company. 
Mr. Barstow was connected with many banking institutions. Through his efforts 
and by the use of his money, the Mechanics’ National Bank was instituted. Since 
1846, he had been president of the City National Bank. He was elected to the 
General Assembly in 1851. and in the fall of that year he was made chairman of 
the committee which received petetions for the Maine Law. He took a prominent 
part in the agitation for that law, and when it was passed he was elected Mayor on 
the issue of its enforcement. He was frequently elected to the Legislature, and in 
1870 was — of the House. He was for many years chairman of the Federal 
Board of Indian Commissioners, having been appointed by President Grant in 
1875. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Industrial Trust Company’s building is the most 
pretentious structure in Providence, R. I. The building is a nine-story structure. 
The main room of the Industrial Trust Company’s offices, on the ground floor, is 
entered through the Westminster street hallway. The apartment is finished in 
Mexican onyx, mahogany and brass. The floor is of white Italian marble One 
of the most noticeable features of the rooms is the onyx mantelpieces and fire- 
places. Experts say that in variety and weaith of color, the onyx used in decora- 
tion is of the finest quality that can be found. The massive vault of the Khode 
Island Safe Deposit Company is considered one of the finest specimens of its kind 
in the country. The vault is fire and burglar proof, and is protected by double 
doors and double time locks. It has for a foundation twenty-five feet of solid 
masonry. The vaults contain 1,200° boxes, which vary in rental from $10 to $200 
a year. The doors are constructed in a fashion that makes it impossible for any 
dynamite or other high explosive to be placed within the crevices. A lining of four 
inches of chrome steel, which cannot be drilled through, affords ample protection 
against burglars. The safe deposit company’s place of business is amply provided 
with everything for the convenience of patrons. ‘Ihe ladies’ room has been made 
an especial feature. This apartment is in the Marie Antoinette style, and is fin- 
ished in gold and white. The floor is of oak and mahogany. In addition to the 
main entrances there is one from Exchange street which leads to the rooms of the 
deposit company, and two others which lead to the trust company’s offices. It is 
intended to sublet the greater part of the building for banking, store and other 
purposes. One hundred and forty offices have already been rented. There were 
only one hundred and forty-one to rent in the first place. On the second, third 
and fourth floors the offices all extend toward Exchange street. Above the fourth 
story the floors are divided centrally by the main corridors, with offices opening 
from either side. In constructing the building, the architects had in view the pos- 
sibility of fire, and as a result the structure is as nearly fire-proof as it is possible 
to make a building. 


WESTERN STATES. 


OswEGo, KaAnsas.—The Labette County Bank, organized under the laws of 
Kansas, has succeeded to the business of the First National Bank of Oswego. 
The new institution has acquired all the assets of the other bank, although its 
capital is only half that of the former institution, namely, $30,000 instead of $60,- 
ooo. The new bank will be entitled to all the credit of the old, and a much greater 
one than its capital indicates on its face. All the deposits or business have been 
retained by the change, and there is every reason to believe that the new institution 
will be prosperous. 

Bay City, MicH.—The Michigan Bankers’ Association at their convention 
elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: President, S. M. Cutcheon, 
Detroit ; first vice-president, L. H. Withey, Grand Rapids; second vice- 
president, W. H. Withington, Jackson; secretary, Frederick Bates, Detroit; 
treasurer, W. T. Degraff, Detroit; Members of the Executive Committee, one 
year, W. H. Anderson, Grand Rapids; Wellington R. Burt, Saginaw; C. C. 
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Whitney, Bay City ; W. J. Gregory, Manistee; Elwood T. Hance, Detroit ; C. J. 
Monroe, South Haven ; for two years, R. P. Kingman, Battle Creek ; J. T. Shaw, 
Detroit; L. M. Wing, Coldwater; C. D. Stewart, Owosso; Lucius Lilly, 
Tecumseh ; C. S. Brown, Flint; William Condon, Hancock. 


St. Louis.—On the 11th of September Mayor Walbridge opened bids from the 
city banks for the safe keeping of the funds of the city of St. Louis for one year 
from October 1. The bids were as follows: American Exchange Bank, $3.55 ; 
Laclede National Bank, $3.05 ; Commercial Bank, $2.80 ; Chemical National Bank, 
$2.66 2-3; National Bank of Commerce, $2; Merchants’, $1.50; Mechanics’ 
Bank, $1.05. The bids were for interest rate on daily deposits. The lettings will 
be in blocks of $500,000 each. The bidder offering the highest rate will be given 
the first block of $500,000 ; the next highest bidder the second block, and proceed- 
ing in like manner until six blocks are let. The deposits will be drawn sa the 
depository giving the lowest rate of interest first, and so on in their respective 
order, so that the deposits will remain longest undisturbed in the depository giving 
the highest rate of interest. It will be seen that the American Exchange Bank 
was the highest bidder and will consequently get the first block of $500,000. 


Ou10.—The Ohio Bankers’ Association has adopted a memorial to the Legisla- 
ture asking that body to abolish the law permitting three ‘‘ days of grace” on 
notes and drafts. ; 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

VIRGINIA.—The Virginia Bankers’ Association has elected the following’ officers 
for the ensuing year: President, H. S. Trout, Roanoke ; vice-president, Charles 
M. Blackford, Lynchburg ; J. H. Schoolfield, Danville ; Robert W. Burke, Staun- 
ton; H. C. Hardy, Petersburg; W. H. Lambert, Alexandria ; G. K: Anderson, 
Clifton Forge; W. J. Johnson, Richmond; C. M. Braxton, Newport News ; 
Caldwell Hardy, Norfolk; secretary and treasurer, S. G. Wallace, Richmond. 
Executive committee for next year, W. H. Palmer, Richmond; H. M. Darnall, 
Roanoke ; H. D. Fuller, Winchester; B. W. Leigh, Norfolk ; J. B. Pace,. Rich- 
mond; C. D. Fishburne, Charlottesville; W. H. gone Jr., Suffolk; T. F. 
Stearnes, Lynchburg ; Henry Easley, South Boston. Finance committee— William 
M. Hill, Richmond; J. T. Engleby, Roanoke, and W. F. Nicholason, Pulaski 
City. Banking and jurisprudence—George L. Christian, Richmond ; J. S. Ellett, 
Richmond; Alex. Hamilton, Petersburg; A. L. Boulware, Richmond; A. A. 
Phiegar, Christiansburgh ; T. T. Fishburne, Roanoke ; H. L. Schmelz, Hampton ; 
J. A. Taylor, Fredericksburg. 

PACIFIC STATES. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—On the death roll of September is the name of Emil Sutro. 
He was born at Aix-la-Chapelle, Germany, sixty-two years ago, and when seven- 
teen years old came to the United States in company with his brothers, Charles, 
Gustav and Albert, and their cousin, Adolph Sutro. After a brief sojourn in the 
East, they all came to California, arriving here in the early ’50s. Emil and Gustav 
went to Victoria, B. C., where they engaged in the general merchandise business 
up to about 1870, when they returned to San Francisco, andin company with their 
brother Charles founded the private banking and brokerage firm of Sutro & Co., 
which is the oldest in San Francisco. Mr. Sutro leaves a widow and four children, 
Gustav, Alfred, Oscarand Anna. He was a good citizen, and his loss is deeply 
deplored by all who knew him. 

FOREIGN. 

LonDON.—The Governors of the Bank of England, at their half-yearly meeting, 
declared a dividend of four percent. The reason for this reduction in profits is 
said to be the unprecedented increase in the reserve and the low value of money. 
Since February 28, the net result of the Baring liquidation has been a reduction of 
£1.075,000, making the liability 42,481,985, and the debt due the bank £2,409,- 
ooo. ‘The outlook for further progress in the liquidation is so favorable that it is 
believed that no loss will fall upon the guarantors. 

BANK OF ENGLAND.—Bank notes of the value of thousands of pounds are 
annually lost or destroyed by accident. In the forty years between 1792 and 1832, 
there were outstanding notes of the Bank of England, presumed to have been 
either lost or destroyed, amounting to £1,330,000 odd, every shilling of which was 
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clear profit to the bank. In _ instances, however, it is possible to recover the 
amount of the note from the bank in full. Notice has to be given to the bank of 
the note supposed to be lost or stolen, together with a small fee and a full narrative 
as to how the lossoccurred. The note is then ‘‘ stopped ”—that is, if the document 
should: be presented for payment, the person ‘* stopping” the note is informed when 
and to whom it is paid. If presented (after having been ‘‘ stopped”) by any sus- 
picious looking person (and not through a banker), one of the detectives always in 
attendance at the bank would be called to question the person as to how and when 
the note came into his or her possession. It is quite a mistaken idea that ‘‘ stopped 
payment” of a bank note has the effect supposed by very many people. It simply 
means that the Bank of England carefully keeps a lookout for the note which has 
been ‘* stopped,” and though it cannot refuse to pay such note immediately upon 
its being presented, a notification would at once be made to the person who stopped 
it, and the bank would give all the assistance in its power to enable the loser to re- 
cover the amount. In the case of a bank note having been, say, burnt by mistake, 
if the number is known and notice sent tothe Bank of England it will pay the 
amount, after an interval of five years from the date of lodging notice of destruc- 
tion, should no one have presented the note for payment in the meantime. The 
bank in such cases also insists on a guarantee being given by a banker or two 
householders that it shall be repaid in the event of the document turning up and 
being again tendered for payment. It is not at all an unusual circumstance for a 
mutilated note to be presented for payment, burnt, perhaps, half through, with 
marks of burning on the fringes. Nor is the damage always accidental. The men 
who indulge in the luxury of lighting their pipes with a bank note are not always, 
as some may think, millionaires or recognized lunatics of society. The spoilt notes 
are more often than not presented by workmen or laborers, who confess, without 
hesitation, that they have intentionally lighted their pipes with them from mere 
braggadocio. 





Sterling exchange has ranged during September at from 4.853% @ 4.8734 for 
sight, and 4.843 @ 4.86% for 60 days. Paris—Bankers’, 5.1834, 1-16 @ 5.16%, 
1-16 for sight, and 5.193g @ 5.18%, 1-16 for 60 days. The closing rates for the 
month were as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.85% @ 4.86; bankers’ 
sterling, sight, 4.86% @ 4.87. Cable transfers, 4.86% @ 4.88. Paris— 
bankers’, 60 days, 5.19% @ 5.18%; sight, 5.17% @ 5.16%, 1-16. Antwerp— 
Commercial, 60 days, 5.205 @ 5.20. Berlin—Bankers’, 60 days, 95 3-16 @ 
95%; sight. 95 9-16 @ 953. Amsterdam—Bankers’, 60 days, 40% @ 
40 3-16; sight, 40% @ 405-16. — 





_—_— == 





The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 
1*c4, Loans Sfecte. Legai Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Sept. 8.. $491,701,400 .- $90,708,900 .$117,170,400 . $583,780,100 . parti Nad - $61,934,275 
‘f 15... 495,087,100 . 91,288,300 . 115,324,c00 . 586,634,400 . 10,070 « $9,9539700 
224. 457:919,400 . 91,862,400 . 115,094,300 . 587,928,100 . 10,440,500 . 59,974,075 
*€ 29.. 497,§61,000 . 92,010,500 . 115,439,700 . 586,633,500 . 10,803,800 . 60,791,825 


The Boston bank statement is as follows : 


$894. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders Deposits. Circulati: %, 

Sept. 1....:. $174;715,000 .. $11,097,000. .... $7,296,000 +++ $§164,745,000 .... $7,151,000 
i) Gig dete 174,002,000 .... 10,778,000 .... 6,696,000 .... 163,856,000 .... 7,120,000 
* 15 e0.++- 173,010,000 .... 10,998,000 .... 7083,000 .... 165,352,000 .... 7,128,000 
ts” ee 171,396,000 .... 10,957,000 .... 7,644,000 .. 165,974,000 ... 6,989,000 
OW Bivckaes 172,159,000 ... 10,969,000 .... 7,788,000 .... 164,917,000 .... 7,016,000 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1894. Loans ! Reserves Deposits. Circulation . 

Sewt. 8, ec vveess 6% .e+ $110,632,000 .... $36,120,000 ... 117,345,000 .... $§,205,000 
 : She ecanssebast os, BES SEBQOO. 40 35,123,000 .... 1179§12,000 .... 5,271,000 
A on Va hatee bee 112,400,000 .... 34,226,000 .... 117,347,000 .... 5,312,000 
5 BO wi kten-uc . 1225491,000 .... 33,332,000 .... + 116,901,000 .... 5§,245,CO0 





Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money in New York have been as follows: 
QUOTATIONS : September r. September. 11. September 17, September 24. 
‘Discoun paki e,o ae P 4 5 


D tS ..000 . @ 4 - 44@5% - 44 @ 5% 

Call Loans.. ....... 1 ; 1 i 1 ; 1 1% 
Treas, balances, coin.. $75,347,364 . $75,464,301 . $75,822,357. $75,631,111 
Do. do. currency. 641943,460 65,094,602. 63,414,830 . 61,655,185 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 235.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
ALA....Camden ....... Camden Bank............ Fourth National Bank. 
15, 000 Peter M. Horn, P. Smith J. Walling, Jr., Cas. 
«  ..Greenville..... Buches Meili css idee cS eikbeweeed 


E. P. “ir P. B. Steiner, Cas. 
W. H. Flowers, Jr., V. P. 


Dak. S.Bridgewater.... State Bank of Bridgewater. = =—=—s_... ss en eseeee : 
$12,500 Edwin N. Smith, 7. Thomas J. Shanard, Cas. ‘ 
Edward L. Abel, V. P. 
GA. ess Macon ........ Dime Savings Bank....... Mercantile National Bank. 
5,000 Edgar Y. my lad . James J. Cobb, Cas 
« ,.Newnan........ Newnan king Co...... Fourth National Bank. 
$55,000 B. T. Thompson, P. P. B. Murphey, Cas. 
M, F. Cole, ?’ P. 
CEA... 5 CUE Geis, , Coens PO, ev acecsa oo oo pep tee oneces 
$5,000 Albert A. Dugger, P. Joseph S. McRaven, Cas. 
William Brown, V. ?. , 
u La Salle.. .... La Salle State Bank....... Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 John Stuart, P. N. W. Duncan, Cas 
Vincent I. Duncan, V. P. Jno. E, Tracy, Asst. — 
IND ....Marengo....... Citizens Branch Bank..... «= cavecceseces 


$10,000 John H. Weathers, ?. Richard H. Willett, Cas. 
H. Martin, Asst. 


# ..New Richmond.New Richmond Bank...... = = = == cwwes  ceees 
$10,000 L. F. Pritchard, Cas. 
Inp. T..Chickasha..... CE ape ce of Chickasha........ Hanover National Bank. 
$10 Jacob C. Bohart, ?. James A. Bohart, Cas 
Iowa...Cedar Ra + pe ‘ emetic’ xe Sav. Bk.. Chase National Bank, 
yO0O W. F. Severa, ?. f W. Bowdish, Cas. 
H. B. Soutter, V. P. V. A. Jung, Asst. 
Kan....Dentonville .... Bank of Denton........... C emical National Bank. 
$6,000 Geo. Denton, ?. S. O. Harpster, Cas. 
J. F. Harpster, V. ?. 
w ~  OSWEZO. ...006 Labette Co. Bank....... National Park Bank. 


$30,000 Robt. O. Deming, P. James M. Berry, Cas 
J. B. Montgomery, 


._«#  ,,Richmond...... Critzer Bank........... . Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
$5,000 Wilson Critzer, ?. B. . McQuesten, Jr., Cas. 
Ky.....Jonesville...... Jonesville Deposit Bank... 5 sa weeecees ee 
$22,500 Jacob Maddox, P. Gi Ft. Smith, Cas. 
T. V. Toon, V. P. 
#  ..Middlesborough Manufacturers Bank....... United States National Bank. 
$15,000 G. D. Jackson, P. Walter H. Bishop, Cas 
A" p. Utter, V. P. M. E. Bishop, Asst. 
EiMssecis Abbeville...... Bank of Abbeville. pn owes National Park Bank. 
$1,500 Eli Wise, P. L. O. Broussard, Cas. s* 
L. Broussard, V. P. 
Mp.....Baltimore...... Guardian Sec. Trust & x2 OMG oo eatisdeere 


$100,000 Edward Stabler, Jr 2 . M. ‘Byrn, Sec. & Tr. 
Dan’! Miller, rst WP P. J. K. Taylor, ad V. P. 


MicH...Athens........ Farmers & Merch. Bank.. Hanover National Bank. 
(N. L. Rowe & Co.) 
Minn...Worthington.. Farmers & Citizens Bank. _.......... 
Thomas _— P. Geo. J. Day, Cas. 
Ses Pattonsburgh.. Daviess Co. Bank......... «ss sews secees 
$15,000 David M. Slaughter, V. /. August oe Gantz, Cas. 
eee RK ees ee 


Hugo eS P. John J. Merilt, Cas. 
Adolph Heying, 
e -,.St. Louis...<< ieee Ne OD 6 ing. 5 ot aie weesenoes 
$500 Watson C, Lindsey, Sr. B. Robt. T. Lindsey, Cas. 
Louis H. Lindsey, V. 
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State. Place and Capitai. Bank or Ranker. Cashier and N. YV. Correspondent. 
Mo.....Trenton. ...... Farmers & — | akin te ye Pee e 
38,000 Chas. P. Brandon, 7. W. P. Fulkerson, Cas. 
Geo. Wolz, V. P. 


Mont .. Neihart ........ State Bank of Neihart..... Chase National Bank. 
$25,000 Gold T. oS P. Harry J. Skinner; Cas. 
Chas. D, Ladd, 3 
Pa......Greensburgh... Westmoreland Nat. oe Seb ake ekaes 
$100,000 ‘Lucien Clawson, P. John S. Sill, Cas. 
« ..Lebanon....... FParmets Natiogal Bank... kccdivcccass 
$tc John B, Rauch, P. Harry P. Moyer, Cas. 
e ..New Bethichem First Regs oe BN hems: cco EO avout 
$50,000 . E. Andrews, ?. J. R. Foster, Cas. 
iL Arnold, V. P. R: F. Mateer, Ass?, 
S. C....Blacksburg..... Barham, Freeman & Co.. Chase National Bank. 
20,000 John A. Barham, P.M. M. Freeman, Cas. 
Texas, .Hearne........ Pate Tee SOc b deka eS are cases 
$50,000 . R. Hearne, 7. .W. P. Ferguson, Cas. 
# ,,San Antonio.. . South Western Sav. & Loan Soc. Kountze Bros. 
Wis....Manitowoc..... Nat. Bank of Manitowoc . nee cccccees 
$100,000 L. D. Moses, P. Clarence Hill, Cas. 
Leander Choate, V. FP. 
« #,. Osceola Mills... Band of Osceola.......... National Park Bank. 
(Chas. H. Oakey & Co.) Harry C. Harding, Cas. 
MaNn’BA. Virden........ Morrison & Co,........++ ° rerry seece 





CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List. continued from September No., page 2377.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. - ln place af. 
ALA....Anniston Nat. Bank, Anniston.M. B. Welborn, V. ?...... rage: McKleroy. 
»  ,.First National Bank, ie rel es Pa vennggr ee Pitess ten A. L, Glenn. 
2a en. CNT, Ve Leccccesss i ec0ssecsee 
ARK.,..Cross Co. Bank, Wynne....... J. R. Perkins, Cas.....++.- Eli S, Bray. 
CaL....Columbia nase. ee) . Pas area a titineaen T. D. Stemson. 
S ngel es, rt Hale Reacessua . beenure 
CoL....First Nat. Bank, Ouray.. a | Bartlett, a rT Elisha B. Knox. 
-«@  ,.Rico State Bank, 4 L. D. Smith, Pi cskccuive L. D. Swickhimer, 
Rico. Tee Neely, COR ecccu ness W. W. Parshall. 
Conn... Fairfield Co. Savings Bank Asa B. Woodward, ?.... Winfield S. Moody,* 
Norwalk. aes G. Gregory, V. P...Martin S. Craw.* 
DaK.N,.State Bank of Sheldon......... Jas. K. Banks, Cas........ Albert O. Runice, 
Dak. S.First State Bank, Elkton....... A. L. Sloss, Ca@s........+++ Grant Mathews. 
” “Bank of Woonsocket.......... C. B. Miner, Pais ci ss vices Edw. L. Baker.* 
D. C...Citizens eames OR, 1 E. S. Johnson, ?.......... E. Kurtz Johnson.* 
- Summons, Carton & yo anil ia} Ferd Lutjens, Ac#'g Cas....Wm. H, Simmons, 
«  ,.Osceola Co. State Eg } 
Kissimmee: Je. Me Lee, Picciccis PTT 7 ee 
GaA....-National Bank of Augusta...... Frank G. Ford, Cas........ J. T. Newbury. 
» . Buena Vista Loan & Sav. Bk,, {C. Horace MeGaily Pr... James M. Lowe. 
uena Vista. | James M. Lowe, V. P.....  ..--. =. 
» ..Bank of Thompson.. ......... john E. Smith, P......... Wn. S. Witham. 
5LZ..6 poe Nat. cay vo oe ee Wm. McDougall, Act'g Cas.H. H. Blake. 
« .-Workingmen's Banking Co., ) Bernhard Yoch, P R. J. Whitne 
MET LO ms 
e ..Farmers Bank, Emden......... Jas. McCormick, Sr., P....E. S. Hobart 
IND.....Second National Bank, Geo. Fendrick, t ORAS Allen Tindolph. * 
Vincennes. iw. J. Freeman, MI 6 i eote. . baseven’ 
LOWS, «Ene ON Td | Chas. J. Seeds, Cas........W. H. Seeds.* 
« ..Postville State — + j J. B. Hart, P...... see eee W. C. McNeill. 
ostville, ; A. Staadt, V. P iecactbeces  cuemonen 
Kan....Central Nat. Bank, Ellsworth .G. T. Tremble, Gelvececss J. B. Handy. 


« Merch, Loan & Sav. Bank, ce, 1 Jas. Marvin, P........2+: M. Newmark. 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of. 
Kan....Salina Valley Bank, Lincoln....G. M. Weeks, P...........J. W. Walker. 
«e ,.First a ea Osborne van osx Grover Walker, Cas.....-.Allen Clark. 
« ..Valley Falls Bank o posit, 
Valley Falls. ; L. G. Goodrich, Cas... ooo Me V. Ward. 
e ,.Citizens Bank, Wichita.. a Faulkner, Cas........ .-J. C. Derst. 
ee sacs Lawrenceburg B. , Lawrenceb’g. C. E. Bond, P.......+.++- Wm. F. Bond. 
« ..Mount Sterling Nat. Bank, John G. Winn, Pasticsusen Lewis Apperson. 
Mt. Sterling. i PeReee Vet, BAM a cdcccs | edecens> 
Mass... Boylston Nat. Bank, Boston....Charles Torrey, ?.........Joseph T. Bailey. * 
«  ,.Franklin Nat. Bank, Franklin. . Joseph Se a Fc 00 nen ve Jas. P. Ray. 
MICH.. . Lowell State Bank, Francis King, 7......... ..-Andrew J. 4 ae 
Lowell. } Chas. McCarty, V. P...... C. B. Ensign. 
MINN... Bank of North Branch......... C. L. Dobner, Cas..... A, J. Anderson, Ac?’g. 
Mo..... Peoples Exch, Bank, Browning.Samuel L. Gibson, Cas. ..Wm. P. Taylor. 
» .. National Bank of Kansas City.C. A. Spaulding, Ass¢..... — seeeeees 
«  .,.Bank of Spickardsville, P. W. Thompson, V. P...E. A. Cook. 
Spickard. 1E A. Cook, Cas.. --J. W. Wilson. © 
« ,.Commercial Bank, Springfield..Wm. D. Sheppard, Cas....W. T. Bigbee 
«  ,.South Side Bank, Chas, C. Reuss, 2d V. P.. acne ws 
St. Louis. Guido D’Oench, Cas.......Chas. C. Reuss. 
MonrT .. Helena Nat. Bank, Helena..... Geo. F. Cope, a eres Frank Baird. 
NEB....Citizens Bank, Humphrey...... F, H. Howey, Cas........W. H. Illian. 
« ,..German Bank, (A. B. Detweiler, ?........J. T. Dunning. 
Millard. | W. T. Detweiler, Cas...... A. B, Detweiler. 
«  ,.Bank of Ohiowa............+. oa Fs GE boss succes A. F, Clemons. 
’ 
on ee } L. J. Dunn, ae Og 
e ..Bank of Oemond..us c..ccsces: Pee AY ee W. A. Matteson. 
« ..Frenchman Valley B., Palisade.C. E. Ashmore, Cas..... .-A. J. Vennum. 
«  ,.American Bank, J. J. Melutogh, PP. ..6.6.00. S. H. Burnham. 
. Sidney. | G. E. Taylor, lh. ices a J. J. McIntosh. 
N. H... Laconia Nat. Bank, gag C eS er John C, Moulton,* 
* +-Portsmouth Savings nauk, 4, John S. H. Frink, P.....Chas. E, Batchelder.* 
N. J....First Nat. Bank, Paterson..... ' Bdw'd "Bs Billy dic nds cise .--John J. Brown.* 
N. Y... . University Bank, Alfred ........ Will H. Crandall, Picnande E. S. Bliss. 


«  ..Sprague Nat. Bank, Brooklyn. . David A. Boody, ue... Wm. Harkness. 

* ,.Sing Sing Sav. Bk, ’ Sing Sing..Stephen M. Sherwood, ?... Jas. Williamson.* 
“ National Bank of Troy, Francis A. Fales, P........ Thos. Coleman.* 

Troy. Daniel Klock, Jr., V. P....Francis A. Fales. 

N. C.... Piedmont Bank, Greensboro....J. M. Walker, P..ceeeeeseed. M. Winstead.* 


OHnI0...First Nat. Bank, Cleveland....jJno. R. Geary, ears Thos. West. 
' «  , First National Bank, 4 S. D. Fitton, Cas..........-John B. Cornell,* 

Hamilton. { Ernest G. Ruder, Ass?..... S. D. Fitton. 

«  ,.Silver Banking Co., Fe Se Oe Se eT rere 

Wellsville. } T. R. Andrews, Cas. iach ie F. W. Silver. 

ORE.... Bank of British Col., Portland.J. W. Curtis, Act’ 2 Mgr...George Good. 
REE First Nat. Bank, Conshohocken. W. D. Zimmerman, Cas... Wm. McDermott. 


" iar rey ins, Trae & Sete Clayton H. Alderfer, 77.Wm. D. Zimmerman. 


«  ,.First National Bank, { F. H. Rockwell, P........ L. D. Wetmore. 
Warren. } Isaac S. Alden, V.P.. .-J. P. Jefferson. 
Texas... First Nat. Bank, Farmersville..Seymour Neathery, oe 
»  ,.First Nat. Bank, Nacogdoches..W. G. Ratcliff, Cas........ .Geo. C. Ingraham, 
«  ..Provident Nat. Bank, Waco....A. L. Brown , Cas cccmenein W. P. Ferguson. 
ns ; .- First Nat. a Waco Pet HN Robt. F. Gribble, . Asst.....A. L. Brown. 
ASH. .Scandinavian-Amer. Bank, 
Seattle, 1A HL Soclbeng, Gas .e.cse stenoses 
W1s....Montfort State Bk, Montfort,...F. W. Stevens, Cas........L. H. Stevens. 
” etek OF OOO cass cscs cescccns P. A. Wheeler, Cas........ Frank T. Tucker, 
w  ,.Shell Lake Sav. Bk, Shell Lake.Lewis Larsen, Cas......... s J. Stevens. 
" . Bayfield Co. Bank, Washburn..D. M. Maxcy, Cas......... L. N. Clausen, 


MAN’BA, Molsons Bank, Winnipeg... ee, Phepoe, Mgr...... |W. G. Nicholls. 
NEWF’D. Union Bank, St. Johns........Charles S. Pinsent, Mer.. . James Goldie.* 


0 
nT....Bank of B ritish N. America, } James Elmsly, Mgr........ Alex. Robertson, 
« . Bank of Toronto, Brockville.. . Thomas A. Bird, Mgr..... John Pringle. 


” - Bank of Toronto, London..... John Pringle, LS eeeeee LhHOS, F. How. 
« ,.Western Bk, Penetanguishene..J. B. Jennings, Mgr.......A. F. Spring. 
* Deceased. 

















PROJECTED BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The foliowing applications for authority to organize Vational Banks have been filed 
with the Comptroller of the Currency during September, 1 


Lg SE TRA National Bank of Bristol, by Percival W. Clement, Rutland, 
Vt., and associates. 
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PROJECTED BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


CaL....Petaluma..... -»Wickersham Banking Co.; capital, $200,000. Directors: J. 
G. Wickersham, H, H. Atwater, Daniel Brown, L. é 
Nay, Anton Meyer, F. A. Wickersham. 
« ..San Francisco..Bankers and Merchants Company; capital, $10,000,000, 
Directors: Thomas A. Brown, E. T. Frasier, T. L. 
Lewis, J. J. Healey. 


# 
GAs 60% Morgantown... Boon Crawford, Banker, started business, 
# ,,Savannah...... Mr. J. F. Lewis, of Valdosta, is making arrangements to estab- 
lish a bank to be known as the rgia National Bank. 
Capital, $100,000 
IDAHO.. Weiser......... Bank of Weiser ; capital, $25,000. 
ILL. ....Belleflower..... Savings and Loan Association of Belleflower ; capital, $1,000,- 


- ‘ Incorporators: J. E. Carson, W. Yarrington, W. 
W. Brandon, W. T. Ward. . 


‘ + DAMON, oi ccees Farmers & Merchants Bank. M. A. Farrell, President ; W. 
L. Farrell, Cashier. 3 
#  ..Rock Falls...... State Bank of Rock Falls. Incorporators: A. C. Stanly, 
Truman Culver, D. D. Stone, N. G. Vansant. 
IowA...Mingo.......... ~— of Bay va — tal, $4,000. F. R. Witmer, President ; 
itmer, shier. 
Me banks Guthrie........ oacae Mimms, of Keysburg, will be cashier of a new bank 
starting at Guthrie. 
edict cane Bayou Sara....Bank of Bayou Sara started. 
ME..... Vinal Haven...New bank to be opened. 
MD.....Baltimore...... New bank will be opened at Eutaw and Biddle Sts. Those 


interested in the new institution are: Jesse F. Ely, Jordan 
Stabler, Dr. Wm. Whitridge, Louis Yakel, Wm. L. Lay- 
field, Jas. R. Wheeler. 


Minn... Duluth......... pe Banking Co.; 3 ca ps Seco. Incorporators: E, 


Alexander, A peyers, F. B. Chew, Henry F. 
| Green. 
Mo..... BOB cs cccccecs R. S. Harvey, Banker. 
ee ae P. Lloyd Banking ag capital, $20,000. ove eas gg ig | 
L. Lloyd, J. B. Carrico, Jr., C. W W. Sheppard, C 
Whitsett. 
Wg gs <ie eeu die New bank opened with $27,000 capital. 
NEB....Ruskin......... Bank of Ruskin. I. A. Wright, Cashier. 
N. Y...Brooklyn..... ..schermerhorn Bank. Henry N. Whitne ey, President. Direct- 
ors : Chauncey M. Depew, John R. Van Wormer, Horace 
oo Du Val, Eugene T, Blackford, Henry N. Whitney and 
ers. 
#  ,.Lancaster.......Bank of Lancaster. 


” , Niagara Falls..New bank will be started soon. Those interested are Frank 
A. Dudley and George G. Shepard. 


OuI0,..Cleveland ...... Frank Spangler, Miller & Co., Bankers. 
e ,.Cleveland...... Cleveland bg Ags. capital, eo ‘Incorporators: C.S. 
Bisseil, M S. Greenough, A. Sherwin, A. B, McNairy, 


J. D. Cox, Jr. 
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Oun10...Gibsonburg .... Bank of Gibsouburg organized. 
Pa.....Mount Caress. .-Mount Carmel ree A 94 Promoters : H. S. Robins, F. 
G. Clemens, D. J. Le 


TENN. ..Chattanooga...New bank will be started ak $50,000 capital. 


«  ..Memphis....... —, of Shelh ae ae peg a Jos. J}. Williams, Presi- 
dent ; 


Texas... Howe....... ...A private ae has es yi by Van Alstyne parties : 
capital, $25,000. ‘ 
WR, cts Essex Junction..Chittenden County Savings Bank. 


Wis....Milwaukee...... Mutual Guarantee Loan Co.; onphel, $s $500. Incorporators: 
J. R. Freuler, Fred Freuler, Bish ‘op. 


QuE....L’Assomption...La Banque de St. Hyacinthe. M. N. Jarry, Manager. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
( Vonthly List, continued from September No., page 238.) 


No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital. 
4974 Westmoreland National Bank,. Lucien Clawson, 
Greensburgh, Pa. John S. Sill, $100,000 
4975 National Bank of Manitowoc.. L. D. Moses, 
Manitowoc, Wis. Clarence Hill, 100,000 
4976 First National Bank...... .... H. R. Hearne, 
Hearne, Tex. W. P. Ferguson, 50,000 
4977 City National Bank............ F, C. Robbins, 
Niles, Ohio. Wm. Herbert, 60,000 
4978 First National Bank...... . C. E, Andrews, 
New Bethlehem, Pa. J. R. Foster, 50,000 
4979 Farmers National Bank.. .. John B. Rauch, 
Lebanon, ‘Pa. Harry P. Moyer, 100,000 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Continued from September No., page 2379.) 


ALA....Bessemer....... First National Bank has gone.into voluntary liquidation. 
« ..Tuscaloosa..... ..-Farmers Savings Bank has sold out to Merchants National 
ank, 
Ariz... Phoenix........ Home Savings Bank liquidating. 
CAL....Petaluma...... First National Bank. has expired by limitation. 
#  ,.San Francisco. .California Savings & Loan Society reported liquidating. 
COL ..ss Sa aga cepane Bank of Lafayette reported closed. 
«  ,.Pueblo.. ..Chas. H, Stickney & Co. succeeded by Chas. H. Stickney. 
Dax. N.Towner........ First Bank of Towner reported closed. 
Dak. S.Bridgewater....Bank of Bridgewater succeeded by State Bank. ~ 
«  ..Columbia...... oom & Corry succeeded by Peoples Bank, private, C. E. 
Corry, proprietor. 
pee fH arg veséa a tate Bank reported discontinued. 
RQ 1 BM tania Bank of Harrold reported closed. 
. Sm Pane ote Bank closed. 
Oe ee | W. N. Hogsett reported closed. 


Iowa...Cedar Rapids. .Bohemian-American State Bank and Iowa Savings Bank con- 
solidated under title, Bohemian-American Savings Bank. 


« ,.Ireton.. ......First National Bank reported liquidating. 
Oo pp iekccs German Savings Bank reported closed. 
Kan....El Dorado..... Bank of E] Dorado (Clancy & Clancy,) now W. T. Clancy, 
proprietor. 
e .,.Harris.........Harris Bank re discontinued. 
0 ge cancckes First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 


# ..Mapleton...... John Enfield reported discontinued. 
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Kan....Oswego........ First National Bank succeeded by Labette Co. Bank, chartered. 
« .,Seneca.........Scoville micros Rank succeeded by Citizens State Bank, 
incorporated, same officers and correspondents. 
e ..Ulysses....... .Grant Co. Bank reported closed. 
« ,.Wichita...... .. Wichita National Bank in hands of receiver. 
MD..... Snow Hill.... : Cantos mew of Bishop, Covington & Johnson reported 
Cc ‘ 


Minn... Lamberton,.....Bank of Lamberton reported closed. 
Mo..... Browning...... Peoples Exchange Bank incorporated. 


ee Citizens Bank reported cl 

Mont ..Neihart........ First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, suc- 
ceeded by State Bank. 

NeEsB....Ambherst....... Bank of Amherst reported closed. 

#  ,.Osmond....... Bank of Osmond incorporated. 

«  ,,.Plattsmouth....Citizens Bank closed. 

© ca WM. ccicccus H. J. Reed & Co. succeeded by Bank of Ruskin. 

P . Weeping Water.Commercial Bank reported suspended. 
N. Y....Alfred......... University Bank incorporated. 

« _..Fayetteville .... National Bank of Fayetteville reported suspended. 
N. C.... Wilmington... ’. Williams & Murchison succeeded by Murchison & Co. 
OKL. T.Enid.......... ‘**O” Co. Bank assigned. 
PAsecs ss Altoona........ Second National Bank reported resumed. 

” . Lebanon....... Farmers Bank succeeded by Farmers Nationa) Bank. 

« %.Middletown.... National Bank of Middletown i in hands of receiver. 
R, I..... Providence..... Lime Rock National Bank reported in voluntary liquidation. 
Texas..Palestine....... Abe Ash reported discontinued. 

ey, State National Bank in hands of receiver. 
Wasy..Centralia....... Frank Hense reported suspended. 

#  ..Montesano..... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 

ee: | Pierce Co. Savings Bank reported closed. 
Wis....Cambria....... Bank PA Cambria (Edward Harris) now M. J. Rowlands & 

proprietors. 

«  ..Manitowoc..... Bank of of  Radhower succeeded by National Bank of Manitowoc. 
Wyo...Sundance...... Crook Co. Bank reported closed. 
QuE....St. Guillaume d’ Upton..La Banque de St. Hyacinthe ‘reported closed. 

CATE Ts 
DEATHS. 


ABBEY.—On September 11, aged seventy-nine years, CHAUNCEY ABBEY, Presi- 
dent of Fredonia National Bank, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Barstow.—On September 5, aged eighty-one years, AMos C, BARSTow, Presi- 
dent of City National Bank, Providence, R. I 

BATCHELDER.—On September 4, aged forty-five years, CHas. E. BATCHELDER, 
President of Portsmouth Savings Bank, Portsmouth, N, H. 

Dirmas.—On September 3, aged sixty-four years, A. I. Ditmas, Secretary and 
Treasurer of Long Island Safe Deposit Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FESSENDEN.—On September 20, aged fifty-five years, A. FESSENDEN, President 
of Townsend National Bank, Townsend,' Mass. 

JoHNson.—On September - 15, aged forty-eight years, E. Kurtz JOHNSON, 
President of Citizens’ National Bank, Washington, D. C. 

LEISENRING.—On September 20, aged forty- — years, E. B. LEISENRING, 
President of First National Bank, Mauch Chunk, P. 

LotHrop.—On September 24, aged etna: years, J. Q. A. LoTHROpP, 
President of Cohasset Savings Bank, Cohasset, Mass. 

NissLEY.—On September 13, aged seventy years, C. H. NIssLey, President of 
Union National Mount Joy Bank, Mount Joy, Pa. 

REBER —On September 11, aged sremny a years, DAviID Reser, Cashier of 
Lewisburg National Bank, Lewisburg, Pa. 

SMITH. —On September 21, aged +e gag years, F, Percy SmiTH, of the firm 
Winthrop & Percy Smith, Philadelphia, P 

WILLIAMSON.—On September 7, ory eighty-five gam, JAMES WILLIAMSON, 
President of Sing Sing Savings Bank, Sing Sing, N. 
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